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UNITED SERVICE 


JANUARY 1883. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AS AN ELEMENT OF 
MILITARY EDUCATION. 


RELIGION and War are the two great central facts of history. Around 
these two points cluster pretty much all that is worth knowing of the 
past. 

Religion gave birth to education: War led the way to civilization. 

The ritual of the ancient pagan worship necessitated an educated 
priesthood, and the temples of worship were monuments to the genius 
and skill of the times. During many ages man’s highest faculties were 
developed in doing homage to that Being whose presence was every- 
where felt, whose wisdom and justice in ordering the affairs of this 
world were everywhere acknowledged. The fragments of those mas- 
ter-pieces of pure taste and unrivaled architectural skill which still 
remain to us are eloquent tributes to the piety of the warlike races 
that reared them. 

All that is beautiful and chaste in music and painting, in poetry 
and the drama, we owe primarily to religion. 

Next in importance to the priesthood of the ancient civilization 
came the military caste. War was the great school wherein men of 
intellect could cultivate their genius or gratify their ambition. The 
training of the young was mainly directed towards preparing them for 
the field. With this training there was inculcated such a pious regard 
for the gods of their fathers as to develop the highest virtues in the 
sons ; hence a deference to the guardian powers of their country, and 
an open, fearless profession of their belief, are found to be characteris- 
tics common to all the great military leaders of antiquity. 

The hardest fighters in the “ Iliad” are those who are most fervent 
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in their appeals to the gods. Achilles in an earnest prayer invokes 
the aid of Jove in behalf of his friend Patroclus, and the great Hector, 
all stained and spent “with long laborious fight,” rejecting the prof- 
fered cup because it “dulls the noble mind,” bids Hecuba repair to 
the virgin’s fane, and with prayers and oblations avert the city’s 
doom. These were the typical heroes of the time. 

The Persians taught their children virtue, says Montaigne, as 
other nations taught letters. After young Cyrus, subsequently the 
greatest captain of his time, had completed his military education 
under the ablest masters, Cambyses instructed him in military ethies. 
In a short time, Xenophon tells us, he taught him more, and what 
was of more importance to him as a military commander, than all his 
celebrated teachers had done. He concludes by saying, “ Above all 
he (a military commander) must have recourse to the protection of the 
gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom and all our success.” 
Cyrus put in practice the excellent lessons he had received, never fail- 
ing to invoke the gods to be favorable to his enterprises, and beginning 
and ending all his battles with prayer. “ For it is observable,” says 
the historian, “that on such occasions those that fear the Deity most are 
the least afraid of men.” 

The Greeks were the first to develop the science of secular educa- 
tion, in which mental and physical culture had an equal share. To these 
Socrates added logic, moral science, and the cultivation of the heart. 

It was with religious ceremonies that the Athenian youth, on enter- 
ing his nineteenth year, was admitted to the civic list. Armed with a 
shield and a spear he was escorted to a temple devoted to worship, and 
there took a solemn oath of loyal service to his country and the gods. 
“ T will do battle,” he vowed, “ for the common weal and for the re- 
ligion of my fathers.” For the Athenian government laid special 
stress upon religious influences in education. It insisted that the 
young men should be trained to reverence the guardian powers of the 
state, in the hope that they would grow up to orderly and pious man- 
hood. Hence we find that no Greek army marched to battle without 
first offering prayers to the Deity ; no Greek fleet undertook a military 
movement without supplications for success. 

Xenophon, whose remarkable retreat with the “Ten Thousand” 
through an enemy’s country is still regarded as one of the most bril- 
liant and instructive passages in military history, said it was only 
“ reasonable to believe that the Divinity would guide and protect those 
who adored him with the purest affection, who invoked him with the 
greatest constancy, and consulted him with the most sincerity.” 

By way of enforcing his arguments he gives an illustration of the 
insufficiency of a purely military school by proving that a graduate of 
one of them had acquired nothing but self-conceit. He then proceeds, 
in the person of Socrates, to give some lessons in military ethics, “ with- 
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out which no man, however skilled in war, can become truly great.” 
Xenophon regarded religion from a strictly military and practical point 
of view. ‘If any one wonders,” says he, “that I insist so much here 
upon the necessity of not forming any enterprise without first endeavor- 
ing to render the Divinity favorable, let him reflect that there are in 
war a thousand unforeseen and hazardous conjunctures wherein gen- 
erals, vigilant to take advantages and lay ambuscades for each other, 
from the uncertainty of an enemy’s motions, can take no other counsel 
than that of the gods. Nothing is doubtful or obscure with them. 
They unfold the future to whomsoever they please. Now we may 
presume that the gods are more inclined to those who not only invoke 
their aid on urgent occasions, but who at all times, and when no dan- 
gers threaten, render them all the homage and adoration of which they 
are capable.” 

The education of the Spartan youth was calculated, in a pre-eminent 
degree, to produce the highest type of soldier. While the physical train- 
ing was thorough, those higher qualities, a lofty sense of honor, an ex- 
alted patriotism, dauntless courage, perfect self-control, and a sincere 
reverence for the gods, were carefully cultivated. Plutarch tells us 
that the Spartans marched to battle as if God were present and fought 
for them ; and this practical piety and the true courage it imparted 
were attributed by Cicero less to their natural disposition than to their 
excellent education. Of all the people of their times, the Spartans best 
understood military ethics, or the practice of the military virtues. 

Alexander the Great adopted the godlike Achilles as his model. 
The theology of Homer was his religion; the “ Iliad” his Bible. He 
had been carefully educated by Aristotle, who was a pupil of Plato, 
who was a pupil of Socrates himself. Aristotle’s scheme of education 
embraced the development of the moral, intellectual, and physical na- 
tures with a view to the rounding out of the humanly perfect man. 
Such, according to Arrian, was Alexander. “In body he was most 
handsome, most indefatigable, most active; in mind most manly ... 
and most religious; in sensual pleasures most temperate.” It is not 
until after the siege of Memaceni, where Alexander received a severe 
wound on the head, that we read of those excesses which cast so deep a 
shade over his bright young life. 

In the warlike republic of Carthage a religious devotion to the 
Deity was agreeable to the genius of the people. Its generals regarded 
it as a solemn duty to begin and end all military expeditions with the 
worship of the gods. 

On the eve of setting out on his great campaign Hannibal repaired 
to Cadiz, and there, in the temple of the supreme god of Tyre, offered 
up his prayers for the success of his enterprise. He regarded himself 
as the chosen instrument of his country’s gods to destroy their enemies. 
With an undivided heart, as we are told, and with an entire resignation 
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of all personal and domestic enjoyments forever, he went forth at the 
early age of twenty-seven to fulfill his high mission. 

“Have you not observed,” says Socrates, in his dialogue with the 
irreverent Aristodemus, “that the wisest nations and the most stable 
governments are those which are the most religious?” And according 
to Cicero it was the universal acquiescence in the wisdom and justice 
of the Almighty that raised the Romans above all other nations. In 
the Roman, indeed, the warlike and religious elements were singularly 
blended. In her earlier days of purer faith the simple Roman hus- 
bandman lived and died like his Sabine ancestors in the fear of the 
gods. He believed there was something in the universe higher and 
better than himself; that to these powers good deeds and an honest 
life were pleasing, evil deeds and bad faith hateful. “There can be 
little doubt,” says Liddell with emphasis, “that the simple morality 
of the times, maintained by habitual deference to authority, was con- 
firmed by the higher sanction of religion.” “ ‘Fhe attachment of the 
Roman troops to their standards,” says Gibbon, “ was inspired by the 
united influence of religion and honor.” “ It was this that rendered 
the legions of the republic almost invincible.” Carlyle has particu- 
larly noticed this trait of the Roman character. ‘“ Ferguson,” he says, 
“ points out the profoundly religious character of the Roman people, 
notwithstanding the wildness and ferocity of their nature. They be- 
lieved that Jupiter was lord of the universe, and that he had appointed 
the Romans to become the chief of men, provided they followed his 
commands to brave all difficulties, to stand up with an invincible 
front, to be ready to do and die, and also to have the same sacred re- 
gard to veracity, to promise, to integrity, and all the virtues that sur- 
round that noblest quality of man,—Courage,—to which they gave the 
name of virtwe,—manhood, as the one thing ennobling for a man.” All 
history goes to show that the Romans of the republic were more pure 
in morals, more honest, more self-denying than their neighbors ; and a 
clear-sighted Greek, says Liddell, accounts for the difference by their 
stronger sense of the obligations of religion. It was the very first act 
of Fabius, on being elected dictator, just after the great disaster to the 
Roman arms at Thrasymenus, to attend at the celebration of the most 
sacred rites known to his religion. Having completed these, the his- 
torian observes, he turned his attention to the state of war. A strong 
religious bias was a notable characteristic of Scipio (Africanus), who 
finally delivered his country from the fear of her enemies. Czesar’s 
final summons came not in disease, nor old age, nor in the excitement 
of battle; but in the prime of life, and in the enjoyment of health and 
domestic happiness. Nothing in the history of this great captain so 
clearly demonstrates the firm support he derived from his religious be- 
lief as his bearing during the last hours of his eventful life. He was 
not disturbed by the admonition of the gods conveyed, as he believed, 
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through Calphurnia’s dream, “ Be it so,” said he, “If I am to die 
to-morrow, that is what I am to do to-morrow; it will not be then 
because I am willing it should be then, nor shall I escape it because I 
am unwilling ; it is in the gods when, but in myself how I shall die. 
If Calphurnia’s dreams are from the gods, their admonition is not to 
prepare me to escape from their decree, but to meet it. I have lived 
to a fullness of days and of glory. Czsar is prepared to die.” From 
the simplicity and purity of primitive belief, and from virtuous indus- 
try, Rome pursued her successful career to power and wealth, thence to 
luxury and indolence, which brought corruption in the church, and 
- impatience of discipline on the part of the people. With loss of virtue 
came the loss of liberty and everything worth having, till finally the 
people relapsed into their original barbarism. Such seems to be the 
law governing the rise and fall of nations. 

The early history of that race which first threatened and finally 
overcame Rome is not less instructive. Speaking of the countries of 
Northern Europe, we are told that the education of the Teutonic na- 
tions, their laws, morality, and religion, all concurred to make war 
their ruling passion, Their laws knew only the military virtues; no 
crime but cowardice. Religion, by annexing eternal happiness to the 
former, gave the highest degree of activity to their ardor for war, 
Their indomitable courage was stimulated by the promised joys of Val- 
halla for those who fell in battle. Nor was their passion for a wild, 
adventurous life abated by their conversion to Christianity, As pagans, 
they had been the most zealous sectaries of Thor, the god of battles. 
As Christians, they became the enthusiastic devotees of Michael, the 
archangel, whom they were taught to believe was equally as renowned 
in demoniacal warfare as the Scandinavian deity. As the Norsemen 
were incited to deeds of heroism by visions of the Valkyrior, so the 
Mohammedans saw, in fancy, the dark-eyed Houris ready to welcome to 
an eternity of bliss those who died fighting for Allah and his prophet. 

So firm was the belief among certain nations that the Deity assisted 
those who were enlisted in a good cause, that in the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syric, and Chaldaic languages words which originally signified justice, 
innocence, or uprightness, came to express likewise the idea of victory; 
and words whose usual meaning was injustice or wickedness also meant 
defeat or overthrow. The same may be said in respect to words which 
signify help or aid, inasmuch as the nation which conquered received 
aid from God, and God was its helper. 

In the early history of the Jews we find many instances of the di- 
rect influence of religion upon the issue of battles and the results of 
campaigns. They fought in the name of the Lord of Hosts. Their 
battle-cry was, “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” Though 
not a military race, their sacred books contain, besides accounts of bat- 
tles, many allusions to military affairs. Ensigns raised on high, and 
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lurid beacon-fires streaming through the night, are frequently men- 
tioned as the signs of war, while opposing hosts are marshaled by the 
sound of the trumpet. These warlike practices were so common that 
they finally came to be used as figures of speech ; and, by a natural asso- 
ciation of ideas, the sphere of operations was transferred from the 
physical to the moral world. Here the contest was carried on between 
the spirit of good and the spirit of evil. 

When all that was good and pure in the ancient faiths became crys- 
tallized under the Christian dispensation, the metaphor was kept up, 
Christian writers representing man’s sojourn on earth as the Battle of 
Life, where the conflict rages in his own heart. To gain this battle and 
to win his inheritance to a life of eternal peace is the object of the 
Christian soldier. The battle begins in early youth, and the same dis- 
cipline which enables the young warrior to subdue his evil nature and 
obtain command over himself enables him in maturer years to com- 
mand others, and overcome the enemies of his country. Such, in the 
main, is the Christian and modern theory of virtue. It does not differ 
materially from that which obtained in the meridian of the ancient 
civilization. For religion is not based on outward forms and ceremonials. 
The practices of divination, the consulting of oracles, or reading the 
future by the entrails of beasts or the flight of birds, were never made 
essential points of religious belief. Far less have the fundamental 
truths of religion to do with the hideous crimes and gross immoralities 
that have, in almost every age, been perpetrated in religion’s sacred name, 

The various systems of ancient faiths had their rise, development, 
and decay according to natural laws, each system being suited to the 
times and the genius of the people, and all founded in the two great 
fundamental truths,—the existence of a Deity and a future life. It is 
these two truths, indeed, which underlie all systems of religious beliefs: 
not only those of to-day, but even those of the tribes of the remote 
East, whence history and civilization had its genesis, as well as those 
of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere, which, like meteors of un- 
known origin, have appeared for a time only to fade away, the sole re- 
positories of their own mysterious history.’ Even the denizens of the 
North American forests believe in a Great Spirit, and that it is in the 
Happy Hunting-Grounds of a better world that they will still pursue 
the chase. i 

Such universal concurrence of belief in the great truths of what 
may be called natural religion can proceed only from a necessity of 
man’s nature, an unerring instinct which prompts him in his needs to 


1 The vikings of the stormy Scandinavian shores and the dusky warriors on the 
banks of the Mississippi were alike buried with their arms and accoutrements, and 
fully equipped for the life, perchance the conflicts, of another world. And mounds 
in various parts of America have, after centuries of silence, opened their dumb lips 
to reveal this one secret of the belief—a life after death—of a people whose very 
existence is otherwise shrouded in mystery. 
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look for help from something higher and better than himself, and 
whose beneficent care will extend beyond this life. It can readily be 
imagined how princes and great generals and admirals having vast 
armies or numerous fleets, perhaps the liberties of their country, or the 
destiny of nations in their keeping, would, when impressed with a sense 
of their responsibilities, turn instinctively for help to a source of power 
above and beyond this world. 

The great Atrides termed that power 
‘¢ The resistless Lord of all, 

At whose command whole empires rise and fall. 
He shakes the feeble props of human trust, 
And towns and armies humbles to the dust.”’ 
So sang the blind poet of Chios nearly twelve centuries ago. 

To confound the religious belief of any age with superstition is to 
misapprehend the very highest attribute of human nature. 

“ The kingdom of God is within you,” said St. Luke, and we do but 
repeat the words of the pagan Socrates in saying it is the highest duty 
of the educator to develop and bring it out. 

But under the Christian dispensation a purer and better system of 
ethics—far better and purer than any that had preceded it—was founded 
on that doctrine whose central idea was Love: love not only for that Deity 
man’s own deeper nature had ever yearned for, but it included also the 
divine law of love for one another. 

With the introduction of Christian ethics came a modification of 
ideas jn regard to the virtues. The word Duty assumed a wider and 
deeper signification, and Honor, one of the cardinal virtues in military 
ethics, once synonymous with courage, now associated itself with the 
highest and noblest aspirations of man. 

“ Honor,” as well expressed by an eminent English divine, “ will 
discover itself by a mind superior to fear, to selfish interest, and cor- 
ruption, by an ardent love to the Supreme Being, and by a principle 
of uniform rectitude. It will make us neither afraid nor ashamed to 
discharge our duty as it relates both to God and to man. It will in- 
fluence us to be magnanimous without being proud, humble without 
being mean, just without being harsh, simple in our manners, but 
manly in our feelings. Honor thus formed by religion, or the love of 
God, is more dependent and more complete than what can be acquired 
by any other means.” 

It is wonderful to observe how many of the characters of the mili- 
tary and naval leaders of Greece and Rome in their palmy days illus- 
trate even this definition of honor. 

The noble courage of Socrates in defending from the popular wrath 
of the Athenians the six admirals who had fought at Arginuse ; Al- 
exander’s chivalric deportment towards the beautiful consort of the 
unfortunate Darius; Regulus leaving Rome to redeem his pledge to 
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Carthage, are all in their several aspects fine examples of a high sense 
of honor. In pagan Rome the temple erected by Marcellus to Honor 
could be reached only by passing through the temple he had dedicated 
to Virtue. 

If the fusion of the religious with the military element produced 
the highest type of pagan soldier, the result of the combination was 
even more marked with the Christian. The spirit of Chivalry was 
born of the tyranny and corruption, the terrorism and confusion of 
the dark ages. It was nurtured by the church for the maintenance of 
religion and good order. As the Athenian youth was admitted to the 
civic list, and assumed his arms with religious ceremony, and the de- 
livery of the virile robe to the young Roman was made an occasion of 
public solemnity, so the young novice was admitted to the order of 
knighthood under the auspices of the Holy Catholic Church. He 
solemnly vowed, his hands on the missal, “ to undertake nothing with- 
out having first performed his religious obligations; to spare neither 
blood nor life in defense of his religion ; to give aid to all widows and 
orphans ; to undertake no war without just cause ; to favor no injustice, 
but to protect the innocent and oppressed ; to be humble in all things ; 
to seek the welfare of those placed under him; never to violate the 
rights of his sovereign; and to live irreprehensibly before God and 
man.” Self-denial was his boast, Honor his sole reward. He was 
simple in attire, austere in morals, humble after victory, steadfast 
under misfortune. Chivalry more than any other institution, save the 
mother-church alone, aided in the civilization of Europe, and having 
fulfilled its high mission passed away, leaving as a heritage, common 
to all aspirants of military fame, the names Du Guesclin, Bayard, and 
Sidney. 

But the exaltation of the military spirit by the fervor of religion 
reached its climax in England under the Commonwealth. The stern 
morality and religious zeal which pervaded all ranks distinguished the 
armies of Cromwell from all others. In his camp no oath was heard, 
no drunkenness or gambling seen. The property of the citizen and the 
honor of woman were held sacred. The “ praying Puritan” was invin- 
cible. However surrounded by difficulties or outnumbered in force, 
they were invariably victorious. They routed the most renowned bat- 
talions of Europe, and carried positions deemed impregnable by the 
most skillful engineers of France. “They fought so well,” it was said, 
“ because they prayed so well.” It was this spirit that made the armies 
and fleets of Cromwell the terror of the world. 

It would be an easy task to illustrate, by the examples of many 
Christian soldiers and sailors, the truth of Xenophon’s proposition, that 
ethics is essential to a thorough course of military instruction. But the 
argument would be infinitely strengthened by illustrations drawn, as 
might easily be done, from those masters of the art of war who have 
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not been distinguished for their moral qualities. Turenne, for example, 
had, from his youth up, says Cardinal de Retz, all the good qualities, 
and very early he had acquired all the gfeat ones. It is but natural in 
such a character to find only what is truly good and noble. But with 
his distinguished rival, the great Condé, it was not so. Though he 
died in the faith, the greater part of his life Condé was an unbeliever. 
But he had been carefully educated under his father’s eye, and early 
trained in those habits of self-command which fitted him for the com- 
mand of others. He possessed certain military virtues in an eminent 
degree, though they were not founded in Christian ethics. 

Marlborough, in his youth, was a profligate. Macaulay does not 
hesitate to stigmatize him as a villain and a traitor ; and yet his tena- 
cious adherence to the Anglican Church was the one point that would 
not yield to the sordid love of gain. On thenight preceding the battle 
of Blenheim the arbiter of the destiny of Europe received the sacred 
rites of the Holy Communion at the hands of his chaplain ; and after 
the battle he declared that he had prayed that day more than all the 
chaplains of his army. 

With Frederick the Great it was far different. Religious feelings 
could hardly be predicated of one who claimed the friendship of Vol- 
taire. But in the sad years of his early life his bad father had subjected 
him to a discipline which, in its Spartan rigor, prepared him for the 
exactions of a military life. A stern sense of duty became his religion. 
Duty was to him the Law and the Prophets, as Carlyle has expressed it. 

In Wellington the Christian and military virtues were admirably 
adjusted ; but there are no terms sufficiently strong, with some writers, 
for the reprobation of Napoleon. But when Paris, drunk with the 
blood of her own citizens, had formally declared there was no God, 
and had abolished the Christian religion, it was one of his first acts, 
on obtaining control of the city, to open the churches and restore 
religious worship as a political necessity.’ 

“Can you disbelieve in God ?” he said to his physician during the 
last few and painful days of his life. “ Everything proclaims His 
existence, and the greatest minds have thought so.” 

In a conversation with Montholon and a few others just before his 
death, on the subject of a future life, “ As for me,” he said, “I shall 
behold my brave companions in arms in the Elysian Fields. Yes, 
Kleber, Dessaix, Bessiéres, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Masséna, Berthier, all 
will come to greet me. . . . We will discourse of our wars with the 
Scipios, the Hannibals, the Ceesars, and the Fredericks.” 


2 The measure for discarding the heathen ritual and reopening the churches 
for Christian worship was due to Napoleon alone. In opposing the philosophic 
prejudices of his colleagues he made no pretense of being himself a believer in 
Christianity, but stood on the necessity of providing the people with the regular 
means of worship wherever it is meant to have a state of tranquillity.” —LockHarr. 
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To the Abbé Vignali: “I believe in God; I am of the religion of 
my fathers. . . . I was born in the Catholic religion ; I wish to fulfill 
the duties which it imposes, nd to receive the succor which it ad- 
ministers.” And, finally, according to his own testament, he died in 
the apostolic Roman religion in which he was born. 

It was only to be expected of the exalted character of Collingwood 
that his conduct should be exemplary in all the relations of life; but 
Nelson openly violated the most sacred of social obligations. And yet 
Nelson was a firm believer in the doctrines of Christianity. With 
singular inconsistency he wrote, just before his last battle, a prayer 
breathing the very spirit of true piety, and with the self-same pen 
placed on record the evidence of his own dark crime, And so we 
might continue to examine the lives of all the great masters of the art of 
war only to find that in nearly every case there has been either a solid 
foundation of character in deep religious convictions, or that the spirit 
has been chastened by early discipline, almost invariably in the stern 
school of war. Nor is this truth limited to any age or religion, as we 
have endeavored to show. 

The questions we have now to consider are, how far the government 
of the United States provides education for the young, and how much 
does the element of ethics enter into its school system? But before 
answering these questions let us first look at the popular fallacy that 
“there gs no God in the Constitution.” 

The Constitution of the United States is based upon the Christian 
religion. Our English ancestors brought over with them to this coun- 
try their dearest rights to life, liberty, and property, as recognized by 
the common law of England. But the common law embraced the 
Christian religion ; hence the Constitution, in accepting the common 
law, accepted also the Christian religion. This is true not only of the 
Constitution of the United States, but of every State constitution ; and 
wherever the common law is recognized by the people the Christian 
religion is recognized with it.® 

The Fathers of the Republic were, many of them, eminently pious 
men. In one of the stormy discussions which finally led to the forma- 
tion of the government, Franklin made use of the following language : 
“In this situation of the Assembly, groping as it were in the dark to 
find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to 


’ The common law has been assumed by the courts of justice or declared by 
statute (so far as it is applicable to our situation and government) as the law of the 
land in every State. It was imported by our colonial ancestors, as far as it was 
applicable, and was sanctioned by royal charters and colonial statutes. 

‘The Congress of 1774 claimed to be entitled to the benefit not only of the 
common law of England, but of such of the English statutes as existed at the time 
of the colonization and found to be applicable.”—Kent. One of the first articles of 
Magna Charta, which was made part of the common law, secured the liberties of the 


. ehurch. 
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us, how has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to illuminate our understand- 
ings? In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we 
were sensible of our danger, we had daily prayer in this room for the 
divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard and they were graciously 
answered. . . . Have we now forgotten that powerful friend? .. . I 
have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of men... . 
I therefore beg leave to move that henceforth prayers imploring the as- 
sistance of Heaven and its blessings on our deliberations be held in this 
Assembly every morning before we proceed to business.” The motion, 
it is true, was not carried at that time, but for years past the delibera- 
tions of our National Legislature have been opened with prayer. Fur- 
thermore, the chief magistrate appoints, annually, a day of thanksgiv- 
ing, when the people are invited to suspend their usual avocations and 
turn their hearts in grateful praise to the Giver of all good for the 
manifold blessings showered upon this favored land. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in its implicit faith in the sanctity of an 
oath taken in the name of God, recognizes the Christian religion. In 
short, the very spirit and genius of our institutions are rooted and 
grounded in Christianity. : 

Another grave error is to suppose that in securing to every Ameri- 
can citizen the perfect freedom of religious sentiment, the Constitution 
intended to grant immunity from religious duties in general. On the 
contrary, it was intended especially to guarantee the enjoyment of some 
particular form of religion agreeably to the choice of the individual. 
A law framed under the Constitution provides for the appointment of 
chaplains. Another law declares that the commanding officer of a ship 
having a chaplain, on board shall cause divine service to be performed 
on Sunday; and the law in its majesty “ earnestly recommends to all 
officers, seamen, and others in the naval service, diligently to attend at 
every performance of the worship of Almighty God.” In the Articles of 
War governing the army, “all officers and soldiers are recommended 
diligently to attend divine service,” and in both the military and naval 
codes the law prescribes a punishment for any “ irreverent” conduct 
during worship. It is difficult to see how a liberal government could 
go much further towards encouraging religious observances among the 
people, and particularly on the part of those in its own immediate 
service. 

The government of the United States has wisely left to each State 
the working out of its own system of popular education. From the 
proceeds arising from the sale of public lands, however, it has pro- 
vided a fund to aid in the support of the common schools in the 
several States, and to found colleges for the promotion of scientific 
agriculture and the mechanic arts; it has endowed universities, and a 
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Bureau of Education has been attached to one of the Executive Depart- 
ments—the Interior—for the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion relative to educational subjects. Beyond the encouragement thus 
given to the cause of education in general throughout the country, the 
government abstains from all interference with our public schools. 

But while every State has its own common-school system, each 
varying from the other more or less in matters of detail, there are yet 
certain vital points which are common to all. Happily, the very theory 
on which our entire educational system is based admits the necessity of 
instructing the young in Christian ethics. 

In a recent publication giving what may be regarded as an official 
exposition of our theory of popular education, it is remarked that “in 
America (meaning the United States) the peculiarities of civil society 
and the political organization draw the child out of the influence of 
family nurture earlier than is common in other countries. The fre- 
quent separation of the younger branches of the family from the old 
stock renders family influence less powerful in moulding the character. 
The consequence of this is an increased importance of the school in an 
ethical point of view.” 

“Tn order to compensate for lack of family nurture, the school is 
obliged to lay more stress upon discipline, and to make far more prom- 
inent the moral phase of education. It is obliged to train the pupil 
into habits of prompt obedience to his teachers, and the practice of self- 
control in. its various forms, in order that he may be prepared for a life 
wherein there is little police-restraint on the part of the constituted 
authorities. . . . In the commercial cities the tendency is in the direc- 
tion of punishments founded on a sense of honor.” * 

These views are fully supported by the testimony of President 
Porter, of Yale. 

“ Whatever can be done,” he remarks, “ to awaken and direct the 
kindling zeal of those youths who are not ashamed to be called ‘ col- 
lege boys,’ to vary the burdens and relieve the tedium of their life, 
whatever can be done to confirm their health, to refine their manners, 
to awaken their self-respect, and to stimulate and guide their faith in 
Duty, in Immortality, and in God, not only comes fairly within the seope 
of the College, but becomes a duty which rests upon its guardians, Not 
a few experiments in college discipline and management are announced 
in various quarters which promise to relieve students, and especially 
younger students, from the sense of constraint and the necessity of con- 
stant accountability to monitors and teachers. The announcement of 
every new device would be hailed by all teachers who are tired of 
marks and monitors, were it not true that the longer and more various 

4‘ A Statement of the Theory of Education in the United States of America, 


as approved by many leading Educators.” Issued in 1874 by the Commissiorfer of 
Education, and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
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is the experience of the veteran teacher, the more tenacious does he be- 
come of the conviction that to have learned to meet a duty when it calls 
promptly, thoroughly, and without excuse or complaint, is one of the prime 
conditions of a successful student and public life, and that to the scholar 
and professional man above all, habits of this sort are of inestimable 
value. If such habits are to be formed they must in some way be ef- 
fectively enforced. If they are self-enforced, so much the better ; but 
in such a case the monitor awakens no reaction and needs no apologist. 
So long as bankers’ and merchants’ clerks and employés of every sort 
must keep their hours, and these hours are often prolonged into tedious 
confinement, it strikes us as altogether unreasonable that college youths 
should complain of any peculiar hardship, or that their guardians should 
second their sighs. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
their teachers are equally bound to be mindful that their pupils are 
mercurial, fickle, and oftentimes forgetful of the most serious truths 
and obligations, and consequently demand the exercise of unwearied 
patience and good temper. The ease with which in public schools and 
colleges the plainest axioms of manners and morals are disregarded, and 
the accepted axioms of courtesy and truth are openly violated by specious 
casuistry, is one of the wonders of college life.” ® 

But although the general government exercises no control over the 
public schools, yet there are two schools or academies in which it is 
directly interested. 

Under the constitutional provisions imposing upon Congress the 
duty of providing for the “ common defense of the United States,” and 
“to raise and support armies, and to provide and maintain a navy,” a 
military and a naval academy have been established. The pupils of 
these academies being the nominees of the representatives of the people 
in Congress, may be said to be themselves fair representatives of the 
several grades of society in the various parts of the country, and in 
that way to embrace a greater range of character and of social ante- 
cedents than can be found at our leading colleges. The remarks in re- 
gard to the students of Yale, already quoted, will therefore apply, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, in a greater or less degree to the junior 
classes of cadets at the national academies. We specify the “junior 
classes,” and hasten to add that the moral atmosphere of these institu- 
tions is so wholesome that the tone of the classes rapidly improves as 
they advance, till the first-class man comes to be looked upon as a “ man 
of honor,” according to the aceepted code of honor of the average 
youth ; and one who may be depended upon for doing his duty so far 
as he understands it. This we readily and gladly admit. But, 
speaking in more general terms, there is no doubt that, while num- 
bers of lads leave their homegfor the national academies well equipped 
both mentally and morally for the battle of life, there are yet 

5 Report of the President of Yale College, October 31, 1881. 
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others who are not so fortunate. Some have not been blessed with a 
parent’s care ; the parents of others may have held uncertain views in 
regard to religion; some parents may have been materialists. There 
are, indeed, religious people who, with a curious obliquity of moral 
vision, prefer to let their children grow up totally free from religious 
bias in order that they may be at liberty, on attaining the years of dis- 
cretion, to form their own opinions on the subject. Others, again, con- 
tend that their children are not Christians till they “get religion” 
through the exhortations of an evangelist. We find some important 
testimony on this very point in the annual report of the president of 
Harvard College for the college year of 1880-81. 

President Eliot states that early in the year a circular was sent to 
the parents or guardians of eight hundred and twenty-eight under- 
graduates asking if they held daily family prayers in their households ; 
the object of the inquiry being to ascertain how much support morning 
prayers at college had in the habits of the families from which the 
students came. 

Of the seven hundred and forty-one replies received, five hun- 
dred and thirty, or five-sevenths, answered No; and nine of those who 
answered Yes expressed the desire that attendance at college prayers 
should-be voluntary. Hence, from the evidence of “ many leading edu- 
cators” in the United States, we are led to the conclusion that of all the 
youths who annually find their way to our national academies, those of 
high moral culture are not in the majority. It becomes an interest- 
ing question, then, how far is any deficiency in this respect supplied by 
the government ? 

In other words, the government of the United States having ac- 
cepted the cares and responsibilities of guardianship over a given num- 
ber of youths, how far does it fulfill its sacred obligations by providing 
for their moral and religious training ? 

Tostate the case differently, how far does the government sympathize 
with, and give encouragement to, those of its wards who bring with them 
from home strong moral and religious tendencies? And how far does it 
exercise a wise parental authority in bringing to a knowledge of moral 
science those who are ignorant of its principles? If the curriculum of an 
academy is any evidence, the government schools furnish no instruction 
in morals. To each academy a chaplain is attached, and a sort of per- 
functory service held in the chapel every Sunday forenoon, an enforced 
attendance not being regarded with much favor by the majority of the 
cadets. The reading of the service and a discourse by the chaplain 
constitutes the entire course of religious instruction seriously under- 
taken. There is, however, a volunteer Sunday evening service, attend- 
ance at which is wholly dependent upon the persuasive powers of the 
chaplain, and the attractions of a volunteer choir; and it sometimes 
happens that a few of the cadets associate together for religious exer- 
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cises, We may go further, and say that there is something in the per- 
sonal contact with a certain class of instructors which is in itself refining 
and elevating ; and.in the campus of every Anglo-Saxon school there is 
an unwritten code of ethics which every lad, who would stand well with 
his fellows, must conform to. But all of these, with the single excep- 
tion of the Sunday morning service, are adventitious circumstances, 
and cannot be counted, valuable as they undoubtedly are in their way, 
as part of an organized plan of military education. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that any earnest effort is made at either academy to teach the 
higher principles of Duty. 

The Articles of War declare that all commanding officers shall show 
in themselves a good example of Virtue, Honor, Patriotism, and Subordi- 
nation. But where is the young officer, preparing for the responsibili- 
ties of command, to learn these things? We can find in the lists of 
subjects taught at these academies no study which inculeates the prac- 
tice of virtue, none in which a correct standard of Honor is given; no 
instruction as to the nature and duties of patriotism, in the obligations 
of Duty or the necessity of Subordination. 

The very first commission issued to the young officer states on its 
face that it has been given by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, in token of their 
“special confidence in his Patriotism, Valor, Fidelity, and Abilities.” 
How is this confidence to be justified if the recipient has never been 
instructed as to what constitutes patriotism, or taught in what true 
valor consists ? how his fidelity to his government is to be manifested, 
or how far he is bound to keep up the cultivation of his abilities ? 
Has the government a right to place such confidence in the possession 
of virtues it takes no pains to inculcate? At this one point it, unfor- 
tunately, stops short. Qbviously, it is the plain duty of every officer, 
save only in those rare cases of conscientious scruples, to attend divine 
service whenever held at an army post or on board ship. The obliga- 
tion to do so is just as imperative as it is to take a tour of military 
duty, and the neglect on the part of the officer to conform to the 
solemn injunction of the government, as expressed by the law, is evi- 
dence of defective training. The confusion of ideas which betrays 
the officer into this disregard of the obligations imposed upon him will 
betray him into the neglect, or the imperfect performance, of any duty 
that may not be to his taste. In short, he is ignorant of the require- 
ments of Duty. 

If he reasons on the subject at all, he reasons incorrectly. And it 
is because there is so much incorrect reasoning on the subject of Duty 
and Honor that with the study of Moral Philosophy a course of Logic 
is essential to a complete course of military instruction. “ Logic,” ob- 
serves one of the most profound thinkers of modern days, “ is the in- 
tellectual complement of mathematics and physics, and there is no part 
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of intellectual education which is of greater value, or whose place can so 
ill be supplied by anything else. Its function is not so much to teach 
us to go right, as to keep us from going wrong. . . . It is the great dis- 
perser of hazy and confused thinking ; it clears up the fogs which hide 
us from our own ignorance and make us believe that we understand a 
subject when we do not. It makes our opinions consistent with them- 
selves and with one another, and forces us to think clearly, even if it 
cannot make us think correctly.” 

Again: “If you take an average human mind before the objects it 
has chosen in life have given it a turn in any bad direction, you will 
generally find it desiring what is good, right, and for the benefit of all ; 
and if that season is properly used to impart the knowledge and give 
the training which shall render rectitude of judgment more habitual 
than sophistry, a serious barrier will have been erected against the in- 
roads of selfishness and falsehood. It is a very imperfect education 
which trains the intelligence only but not the will. No one can dis- 
pense with an education directed expressly to the moral as well as to the 
intellectual part of his being. Such education, as far as it is direct, is 
either moral or religious ; and these may either be treated as distinct or 
as different aspects of the same thing. Moral and religious education 
consists in training the feelings and the daily habits.” 

The deduction, we repeat, is inevitable that the study of that 
science which includes a knowledge of ourselves and of our duties in 
this life, coupled with due instruction in the methods of correct reason- 
ing, are essential parts of a thorough military training. 

President Porter, to quote that eminent authority once more, re- 
marks of Yale, that “ it will not be questioned that the guardians and 
instructors of an institution which is avowedly Christian should be held 
to an exacting responsibility for the influenges they exert or fail to 
exert in forming and strengthening right moral and religious princi- 
ples. . . . Our history in the past and our promises for the future all 
commit us to a characteristic and decided Christian culture.” 

If such is the loving care of this Alma Mater for the spiritual 
welfare of those who go out from her bosom never to return, how much 
more tenderly should the Great Republic nurture those whose lives are 
to be devoted to her service and to the defense of her honor ! 

“ Beware of the men who contend for honor rather than for gold,” 
said an Eastern noble to the Great King, when, twenty-three centuries 
ago, the Persian hosts were thundering at the gates of Greece. And 
this same ‘“ honor” was the “subject” of every Roman’s “story.” 

Our national academies teach dynamics indeed, but they do not 
teach the principles and properties of that great motie-power which 
made Thermopyle a synonym for the highest type of patriotism and 
valor, invested the Spartan arms with imperishable glory, and made 
Rome the mistress of the world! 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FUTURE OF 
OUR ARMY. 


I. 


THERE are those who affect to believe that the necessity for the em- 
ployment of soldiers in national defense is about passing away. Ina 
few years in this country, it is alleged, the Indian as a hostile element 
will have disappeared, and with him, it is supposed, will go the armed 
force that subdues him. There is nothing in history, or in the nature 
of things which attend us here below, which really warrants such a con- 
clusion. The objective application of the national force will undoubt- 
edly be changed, nothing more. In 1859 visions of perpetual peace 
came to the gifted seers who controlled much of the public opinion of 
this country ; but before the dissolution of a single Congress this country 
was treated to such a carnival of blood as modern history has not before 
witnessed. In two short years a million of men faced each other in 
deadly hostility, and the bodies of half a million were consigned pre- 
maturely to their mother earth within four years. So long as “ wealth 
accumulates and men decay” there will be something worth fighting 
for, something not only worth protecting, but that must be protected. 
A few years ago, after a period of unexampled prosperity which fol- 
lowed the war, a kind of social cyclone of railway strikes and riots 
swept across this country from east to west with a most unnatural and 
unexpected fury. We hardly dare to.confess to ourselves the success 
of the consequent disorder, nor of the simple means resorted to to stay 
the ruin then in progress. The representatives of order, of stability, of 
wealth and its resulting benefits were clearly, for a few days or weeks 
even, fearfully alarmed, and under the discipline of fear of final con- 
sequences promised themselves to make effective provision that such 
outbreaks should be guarded against in the future. But nothing was 
done, and after a brief interval affairs settled into their old grooves, 
and all the wise precautions talked of were forgotten. May it be a 
long time before there shall come another similar shock to startle the 
country out of its repose. But what has been will be. The greater 
the prosperity of a country, the faster and greater its development of 
wealth, the more startling become the inequalities of social position that 
Vou. VIII.—No. 1. 2 
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wealth brings about, and the more bitter the disappointment of the 
many who fail in its acquisition. 

Those who live upon lands by cultivating the soil are usually con- 
tent with their fruitful acres and resulting independence ; but the fos- 
tered and favored manufacturer, when he succeeds, as succeed he must 
with the whole machinery of the law-making power in his favor, is 
only one of the many whose energies are directed in the same channel. 
The many do not succeed; they merely become dependents upon the 
system they have aided by their skill to create. They are dependent 
upon the mills, the mills are dependent upon the owners, the owner 
depends upon the market, the market upon the demand, and that is 
more or less entangled with the policy and the prosperity of the nations 
who deal with us, and with party views at home. The employers are 
few, the employed many. Here is an army of workers that must con- 
tinually increase in numbers, and incessantly press their claims to be 
provided for. Now we know that where civilization reaches these 
high manufacturing summits in other countries, it is found by sad ex- 
perience that there must be devised schemes of chécks and balances, 
and unhappily in such countries the last of the checks appearing on the 
scene takes the form of soldiers; the soldier at last is brought in to 
preserve order. 

Germany, we may assume, is a very rich country, for it requires 
more than a third of a million of men (418,000) under arms steadily 
to protect its wealth and its solidarity, with an internal organization so 
devised that this number can be doubled, and even tripled,:in an in- 
credibly short period of time. Thus are a third of a million of able- 
bodied men withdrawn from her productive industry to save what has 
been already accumulated. Moreover, the thinking or mental power 
of all those who control this body of men is directed solely to matters 
which relate to the application of the destructive energies of this armed 
force. 

On the other side of the Rhine, Germany has a neighbor whose sit- 
uation as to peace and security is no better than her own. France is a 
country of beautiful and fertile provinces, and with cities and towns of 
vast accumulations of wealth, which, at the same time, are seats of the 
arts and of precious manufactures. For these and other reasons she 
has to withdraw over half a million (602,000) of her able-bodied young 
men from their fields and vineyards, towns and villages, and from all 
the various means of productive industry. To add to her difficulties, 
she has at present a form of government which differs from that of the 
nations that surround her. Naturally, then, her quiet, and possibly 
her governmental existence even, may depend in a great measure upon 
her known capabilities of defense. Again, from her recent experience, 
it is fair to infer that the continued integrity of her territory is meas- 
urably due to her trained competency in the use of arms. Her loss of 
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Alsace and Lorraine is very imperfectly compensated for by acquisitions 
of the southern shores of the Mediterranean, although she should rule 
from Arab Bay to the Atlantic Ocean. She has gained little except 
increased expenses, and a good practical school in which to teach her 
young soldiers the art of war. Still, these and other demonstrations 
towards the unappropriated continent of Africa do not indicate that the 
trade of arms is in our day to become a lost art in France. 

Turning now from the Rhine to the Danube, we find the great em- 
pire of Austria in its valley. This great power is in no situation to 
disarm and discharge her soldiers, for she is wedged between the Ger- 
man and Russian empires, the two strongest nations of Europe. Be- 
sides, Austria has constant use for her soldiers; on the borders of her 
empire lie the provinces of disintegrating Turkey ; her hands are already 
upon Servia, and possibly others of them. She presses ever towards 
the Adriatic Sea, in order to gain access to the ocean, by which to invite 
her people to the natural advantages of commerce, and to build up her 
naval power. As an empire, Austria is a kind of agglomeration of na- 
tionalities that must be held together by an internal force continually 
ready to resist both outside encroachments and internal disorder. She 
has often tasted the fruits of Italian conquest, and may still covet pos- 
session of Venice, the queen of the Adriatic. 

Thus it is that modern Italy, united though she be, with her new 
energies awakened by strong aspirations for permanent nationality ; 
with the reviving commerce of her almost medieval cities and the 
restored prosperity of her smiling lands,—enveloped as she is by the 
Mediterranean, convenient to Egypt, the highway to India, must, for 
more than a century yet, find abundant use for her two hundred thou- 
sand soldiers. Italy is rich in the things which gratify the taste and 
desires of power. In order, therefore, to protect her attractive lands 
and estate abounding in the treasures of art and culture she must con- 
stantly be prepared to stand vigorously upon the defensive. 

Turkey exists only by the fighting qualities of her people, and by 
being bolstered up by stronger friends, whose interests will not permit 
of her destruction at the present time. One by one her provinces are 
shorn away, and the time may not be distant when she must revert to 
the condition of an Asiatic power alone; this in spite of the fighting 
qualities of her soldiers. 

What shall be said of that great northern people whose terri- 
tory reaches from the Baltic Sea to Behring Strait, nearly one-half 
around the globe, and from the Caspian Sea to the Arctic Ocean? 
Like Imperial Rome, Russia exists by virtue of her legions of armed 
men, and by the great fact that autocratic as her government is, it is 
far better than any it displaces, To disband her armies is impossible, 
for her power would disappear in utter confusion. it would be wasted 
away in the conflicts of small jarring communities of half-nationalized 
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people. Her governmental reforms, like her national existence, also 
depend upon a trustworthy armed force. Her manifest destiny appears 
to be to again reinvigorate the peoples of Asia. The southern shores 
of the Caspian Sea, the garden of Persia, are now almost within her 
grasp. The great valley of the Amoor territory is hers, and to her 
belong the Aral Sea and the rivers that fall into it. She seems to be 
continually tending southward, by a force irresistible as gravitation in 
physics, toward the ancient “roof of the world.” In that direction 
she comes face to face with the subjects of the Empress of India, “the 
drum-beat of whose troops follows the sun” from his rising to his 
setting. Three hundred millions of people yield obedience and pay 
taxes to this mighty government, whose commerce is more powerful 
than the sword, but who is ever ready with her sword to defend her 
commerce. The great power of England lies not so much in her own 
soldiers as in her enormous means of steam transportation, and her 
prodigious wealth, her command of the sea, and the consummate wis- 
dom with which her affairs are directed. Her small armies are multi- 
plied tenfold by the power of rapid movement in strong bodies. She 
must control the steam-way to India; it is the sole condition upon 
which she can keep her acquisitions there in the face of Russia’s growth 
of “ Asiatic power.” 

England must always have, in point of time, the shortest road 
to the Indies; and in order to secure this, and to defend that vast 
region from the Indus to the Malay Peninsula, she must have good 
soldiers, men of the utmost devotion, led by the first captains of their 
nation. Eternal vigilance is the price exacted for such vast regions of 
accumulated wealth as go to make up the country known so long as the 
Indies. 

Thus gradually it should seem that the whole continent of Asia, 
with its wealth and its scattered or densely-populated communities, is 
in the future to become a prey only for the governments of the lion 
and the bear. Asia is the sick man whose estates these two powers are 
gradually administering upon. Will it not always beso? Call it as 
we will, by whatever name, such has always been the course of history. 
When old civilizations decay, and men decay with them, will any fine 
sentiment of individual man restrain the hand of power guided by 
interest? When the giant limbs of Rome were paralyzed, did she not 
become an easy prey to the semi-barbarous, but vigorous conqueror ? 
Industrial nations, that lay aside arms and cultivate alone the arts of 
peace, will in time simply invite the spoiler. While man remains 
what he is, we may infer that national safety exists solely in the recog- 
nized power of competent armed self-defense. Does even the ordinary 
citizen who accumulates wealth find it possible to sit down in peace to 
enjoy his abundance outside of a vigorous system of personal defense, 
organized by society or government for his special protection? Not in 
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any country now known. Even with this assistance his cares increase, 
his watchfulness must be sharpened; on every hand he needs bolts, 
bars, special police, paid private watchmen, determined and trustwor- 
thy servants, or his property will quickly take wings and flee away. 
Wealthy nations are but accumulations of wealthy men, and as such 
communities they tempt the assaults of strong and vigorous neighbors. 
In our comfortable but modest homes for many years we have spoken 
with pity of the brigand-ridden parts of Italy, Greece, and Mexico, 
but as we are becoming rich and are pushing out unguardedly west- 
ward for the precious metals and their attendant belongings, we find 
the chalice is placed to our own lips. Our express wagons are robbed 
of their treasure, and so are passenger trains upon our railways; but 
we tone down the names of the plunderers in order to save our pride ; 
we call the robbers road agents, James boys, Taylor boys, cow-boys, 
filibusters, etc., and endeavor to avoid the disgrace of the matter by 
calling these affairs local. They were local in Sicily, in the Abruzze, 
Roumelia, in Greece, and possibly in Mexico. Something even at 
home must be done eventually to keep down such disorders, which will 
increase with population and the accumulation of wealth. In other 
countries it has required soldiers. Can it be done in our own by private 
means, or will it get at last beyond all such efforts? Time will tell. 

Thus we can “ survey mankind from China to Peru,” and the lesson 
derived from such survey is that, unhappily perhaps for the race of 
mortal man, it is as a law of their progress that they must struggle to 
acquire by the sweat of their brow, and fight to the last drop of their 
blood to keep what the hard earth has granted them. 

It is not convenient nor wise to withdraw skilled workers from the 
great marts of trade and the workshops of a nation on every occasion 
that may arise to defend social security nor to protect even the soil. A 
just division of labor will indicate a certain percentage of the popula- 
tion upon whom the duty of watching while the others work should fall. 

In this result there will still be found a sufficient reason for the 
vocation of the soldier. He must, however, well and fully represent 
the entire community, and naturally should be selected while still 
young to enable him to acquire that training which it is believed the 
soldier of the future must really possess in order to compete with the 
armies of the civilized world in a struggle for existence, as sooner or 
later must be done in all cases. The uncivilized exert mainly a brute 
force, coupled with craft, stratagem, and perfidy ; but against the arts 
of modern warlike power, as exerted on land and sea, there must be 
created an ideal which is almost new to the field of battle. 

Tn the first place, consider what an implement of extermination a 
modern rifle is getting to be, and if we can suppose that the next twenty 
years will change the infantry and artillery weapons as much as have 
the last twenty, what have we to expect? We shall have a magazine 
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gun, of course,—for a time certainly, and means must be taken to carry 
with it abundant ammunition; but ammunition will be of little use 
except the men who make use of the guns be trained to the greatest 
self-control in the management and direction of their firé. In respect 
to a knowledge of his arm a soldier must be an intelligent man, and as 
so much in such cases will rest with the individual, he must be a most 
trustworthy one. With batteries of machine guns and with magazine 
rifles a close formation for attack or in action can only be an excep- 
tional one. Ordinarily an open skirmish order must be used, with the 
men seeking to cover themselves in every possible way. In fact, the 
struggle for protected points will be constant, and the possession of one 
or more may decide the character of the contest. To expect untrained 
men to succeed at this is to expect miracles. In the defense of posi- 
tions there will be no such necessity of occupying protected ground or 
field-works in such great numerical strength as formerly. It would 
seem as if lines might be thinned out and lengthened, so that turning 
the flanks of an enemy could be made a very serious business for the 
attacking party ; in fact, under ordinary circumstances, almost imprac- 
ticable. When the movement can be masked by woods and hills, or 
concealed by fog or darkness, it may be done; but by feints and exten- 
sion nearly impossible in.a parallel order of battle with intelligent, 
alert, active foes. Intrenchments and cover of all kinds must play 
most important parts in future field operations. It may be inferred 
that the soldier of the future must have, in addition to skill in the use 
of his arms, intelligence and aptitude in the face of an enemy’s fire, 
and must also be an active, vigorous man, competent to use the spade 
or shovel skillfully and effectively. Men of medium size, of great 
activity, vigor, and devotion will be in demand. To fit him for the 
ordeal of battle with such arms he must study his weapon carefully, 
and understand it perfectly, or it will fail him at the critical moment. 
He must be taught its utmost power, and this will take time and care- 
ful training, even by masters of the art of making soldiers. 

For the artillery the qualifications for infantry will all be needed, 
with greater study and practice. It will probably be found that shields 
will eventually have to be carried with the guns to protect gunners of 
batteries attached to infantry, if very much is expected of them. These 
may be made of iron or steel, set at an angle to the axis of the piece, 
and greased on the outside, so as to be a tolerable protection against 
sharpshooters. Of course, such shields could afford little or no protec- 
tion against artillery; in fact, they might prove an added danger. 
However, with breech-loading field-artillery it is presumed that the 
gunners might be much more easily protected than with muzzle-loaders. 
The pieces, carriages, and shields should all be painted so as to blend 
with the color of the grass or ground in the country where used. 

The training for field artillery must be more and more exacting, 
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and men for light batteries will need to be specially selected on account 
of their activity and intelligence. 

These changes in the art of war which are steadily going on must 
in the end affect cavalry very seriously as far as operations on the field 
of battle are concerned. When the ammunition of infantry is ex- 
hausted, or the opposing troops shaken or broken, the cavalry retains 
its old value ; meanwhile the power of mounted infantry is prodigiously 
increased, since, if armed with a proper weapon for fighting on foot, 
men can be thrown into the front or rear of an advancing or retreating 
force, and thereby it may be seriously checked or delayed. Again, for 
this kind of fighting men need special training, and must be led and 
handled by masters of the art of managing partial or minor operations 
of war. Our last war produced one or more such leaders, and wars of 
that kind must invariably bring them to the front when needed if the 
government is in intimate relations with its armies and allows its chiefs 
to command their troops. 

Thus far it appears that the wars of the future must steadily increase 
the importance of individual efforts, and enhance that of men as indi- 
viduals ; much of the effective power of large masses is broken, and 
close order, except for purposes of drill to accustom men to compact 
marching and manceuvre on the field of battle, ought to be abolished. 
An open order is needed, a rank entire system, possibly one behind 
another. If a rear rank be retained when marching and manceuvring, 
let it fall back far enough to march easily without any lock steps. 
Thus tolerably green troops may readily manceuvre, advancing and re- 
treating in lines of ranks entire, and when moving by flanks by simply 
forming fours. Why not have all movements, company, battalion, 
brigade, or division, made in this loose order? The men must be good 
enough to be trusted to stay where they are posted or placed, ma- 
neuvring or in action. The calling must be honored, and the pay 
made sufficient to induce men of good character and condition to 
become ambitious to undertake the duties of the soldier. It must seem 
hopeless indeed to any one realizing and foreseeing these conditions and 
their exactions to attempt anything effective with other than very young 
men. The long training for the career requires it. They may not at 
first endure exposure as well, nor in the field prove as hardy, but in the 
end they will assert their value, certainly for cavalry and infantry. It 
is not probable that in a country governed as this is, having no ag- 
gressive policy, but busily engaged in its own domestic affairs, a large 
army will be needed. But what there is of it must be good of its 
kind; in fact, the best possible. With an enormous population from 
whom to draw its choice of recruits, a perfectly trained force should be 
the result. In ten years more we may expect a population of from 
sixty to sixty-five millions, and in twenty years possibly seventy-five 
millions. Under these circumstances little trouble is to be apprehended 
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from outside interference while we remain united. If this country 
should break up into hostile communities, then there must be the usual 
result of foreign interference and a final subjugation of a part or all. 
By arraying one part against another a commercial company has been 
enabled to subjugate three hundred millions of people in the East 
Indies. Of course this country has a different population from that 
found in the Indies; but if the military prowess of its people is made 
use of to subdue itself the same result must be expected. There is so 
much importance attached to names in a democratic country that we 
may anticipate that the internal police and the preservation of order 
will eventually be given over to troops termed national guards, State 
guards, or some force that will be evolved by the action of or out of 
the militia laws or system. In this method of preserving order there 
are great advantages and slight drawbacks. Some of the advantages 
are that not much application of force will be made on any one occasion, 
and when made it need not and probably will not cause any permanent 
hostility against those engaged in the disagreeable duty. In the course 
of time, however, the marshaling of separate State troops may lead to 
coalitions between strong State governments in order to coerce others, 
or to secede in case of unexpected conflicts of interest, or under the 
temptations of great apparent advantages. 

So long, however, as we are attended by great prosperity, by marked 
national progress, with abundant harvests, light taxation, and no burn- 
ing social or political questions, we-may look for a period of continued 
internal peace ; but with a reverse of all or an important part of these 
conditions a very different order of events might unexpectedly emerge 
into view. How loud and long we boasted of the absence of soldiers: 
and of a national debt, and other like matters, with which great and 
mature nations are at times afflicted, when suddenly the floods came 
upon us, and the country took its dose of soldiers and soldiering, with 
the resulting national debt, all at one stroke of fate. It was a sudden 
awakening, indeed ; but this people proved equal to the occasion, and 
so we may be sure that they will again and again prove equal to any 
emergency, until old age as a nation shall overtake it, and it goes down 
to the grave of nations with the Chaldean, the Egyptian, Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine empires. All had their youth, 
the period of growth; their prime, the period of wide influence and 
greatest sway in arts and arms; and then the slow decline, except 
where, by a kind of popular suicide, they brought about their own 
destruction as an independent people suddenly like the Greeks. 

But let us return to our subject, that of the soldier of the next 
twenty years, and see what manner of man he may be supposed to be 
with us in this country. With an artillery school getting into better 
and better working order, it must be taken for granted that that arm 
of the service will eventually be built up to all that the best interests 
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of the country shall require. Its great want as an arm is a head ; that 
is, an officer of a rank one grade above a colonel, an éléve of its own 
corps, to look after its material and personal interests. Whenever 
the necessity comes to be fully understood in the proper quarter, that 
result will be realized. It has been seemingly delayed by injecting 
into the discussion questions not pertinent to the subject; thus have 
been provoked unnecessary rivalries, opposition, and misgivings detri- 
mental to the success of the movement. With no interest to subserve 
but that of the arm as it now is organized, with a headquarters at the 
artillery school, a brigadier would be of immense value one would think. 
But in such matters only the initiated are permitted to speak, so with 
this much we leave it. 

It looks to an observer as though it would be possible to get com- 
petent young men to go willingly and gladly into companies of artil- 
lery, if each had its fixed tour at the school, so that all the members of 
the companies of each regiment could become trained and expert artil- 
lerists. It is of the greatest importance to keep up the science and to 
preserve the traditions of the light batteries of artillery, in order in 
time of war to impart the training and experience gained to new troops. 
In this country there seems to be great aptness among the men to be- 
come good artillerists. The late war produced sufficient evidence of 
this on both sides. Entire regiments of foot were turned readily into 
most efficient managers of heavy guns upon emergencies, as of sieges, etc. 

In case of sudden war with a great naval power our people will be 
called upon to furnish, upon the spur of the moment, competent im- 
provised garrisons for all the sea-coast defenses throughout our entire 
coast-line. Let us hope that before such an emergency arises we may 
have suitable heavy guns to turn over to them for that purpose, with 
trained instructors in their use and management. Whatever may be 
the character of the gun, we already know that it will require no small 
degree of mechanical intelligence to get out of it its full value. Modern 
artillery is tending continually to greater complexity, and making greater 
and greater demands upon the intelligence of the artillerist. 

Again, to direct an artillery fire to the greatest advantage, an apt- 
ness and an ingenuity amounting almost to intuition must preside at 
the gun. For this reason the artillerist of the future ought to be an 
artisan, a skilled worker in metals or wood, having a trained hand and 
eye, giving him a dexterous use of expedients, and ready application of 
material means to an end. 


II. 


Situated as this people is, far removed from the great armaments of 
Europe, with constitutional governments on either side, there is little 
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immediate danger to be apprehended from invasion. Still, the time 
must come when a nation like this one will be driven by self-interest 
to adopt a policy which at times may give offense and lead to unex- 
pected hostilities. We can conceive of a period of time when the 
people living on the north and west of the Gulf of Mexico may feel 
disposed to measurably control its strong positions. Should the Isthmus 
of Panama ever be pierced by a canal in which Americans are seriously 
interested, that time of which we speak would undoubtedly be hastened ; 
for in that case could this government consent to have all the impor- 
tant positions about the adjacent seas held by an European power? 
Observe how Great Britain has buoyed her track to India through the 
Mediterranean and other seas with strong places and convenient stops, 
namely, the Channel Islands, the gate of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
Aden, Bushire, Kurachi, ete. Again, upon the Atlantic coast she has 
Halifax, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Turk’s Island, Virgin Islands, 
Caribbee, or Windward Islands, Tobago, Trinidad, Leeward Islands, and 
Jamaica, and on the mainland the possession of Honduras. Thus her 
naval stations entirely surround the Caribbean Sea. Should there come 
a time when indications should show a tendency in the centre of trade 
and money exchanges to cross the ocean to New York, there will be a 
struggle to prevent it. This effort may take the form of actual hos- 
tility, or it may be confined entirely to commercial rivalry. We ought 
to hope that another war with the mother-country may prove an im- 
possibility, and such it would be did it rest entirely with the people of 
the two countries; but governments are different; they are controlled 
by a policy outside of the wishes or real interests of the people. 

In case of such an unfortunate event, however, where should we 
expect attacks? Manifestly efforts to lay our sea-coast cities under con- 
tribution would be the first thing to suggest itself to a naval power. 
Some future Admiral Cockburn would seal up our harbors and deso- 
late our coasts. Upon the Pacific side we should expect that strong 
efforts would be made to get hold of the bay of San Francisco, and if 
prompt measures were taken by a first-rate naval power these efforts 
might be successful, certainly at first. We may be assured that harbor 
could not be held permanently against this united ‘people, but a 
successful enterprise of the kind anticipated would cost this country 
millions of dollars and many men. The harbor of San Francisco should 
be made secure without further delay, and in case of such a war it 
should become a rendezvous for a fleet to operate against the English 
possessions in India. With the friendly assistance of Russia a very 
pretty game of war might be played in that quarter of the world, if 
due preparations were only to be made in advance. The Atlantic cities 
and harbors, in a great measure, would have to take care of themselves, 
and our navy, should we have any at such a time, ought to carry war 
into the enemy’s own extended borders. Our navy should be a com- 
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merce- destroying one in order to strike the greatest blow for peace,— 
the object of all active war. India promises the greatest fruits. That 
is a country especially and naturally hostile to its rulers, and which 
must become more and more so as its people see more clearly the ma- 
chinery by which they are held in subjection. An uprising in India 
would be a serious blow to England whilst engaged in a foreign war. 
If England’s hold upon India appears to be in jeopardy at any time 
owing to apprehended hostilities, thus far she is placed under bonds to 
keep the peace with the rest of the world. In such a final struggle for 
commercial supremacy, we may hope that the youngest nation will be 
sure finally to win. The hopes of the world are with its. youngest 
nations. It would be a mistake, therefore, to war upon the colonies 
of England ; their interests and our own are identical. Her conquests 
alone should be attacked. Why, for instance, should any harm be 
wished to the Dominion of Canada? Its people and our own are 
friendly rivals in the same efforts to subdue to cultivation the wilds of 
this continent, We are as one in almost all the interests that concern 
our affairs as a people, with common aspirations and tendencies. It is 
a mistake to build offensive or defensive works along the boundaries 
that separate such communities, unless the mother-country should make 
use of their territory as a base of operations against this country. In 
that case the Winnepeg Valley and Vancouver Island, and adjacent 
settlements on the mainland, should be promptly seized if it shall lie 
in our power todoso. The people of the Northwestern States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin might be relied upon to quickly settle atfairs 
in the Winnepeg Valley. Operations on the Pacific coast, on the main- 
land, when the railways now building are completed, might not be 
found so very difficult. 

It must be recollected also that all the valuable coal deposits upon 
the Pacific coast lie mainly within British territory, and in the Winne- 
peg Valley is spread out the great wheat-belt of the future. It is well 
in war to aim not only at what seems to be the most easily reached, but 
also at what is of the greatest value to hold when once acquired. 

Upon our southern border there is little or nothing to be feared 
of a hostile character. We find there a sister republic struggling with 
many difficulties, but steadily, although slowly, improving in popula- 
tion and wealth. Our people should willingly lend a helping hand at 
all times to these neighbors, and, so far as practicable, strengthen the 
position of our weaker brethren. There need be no jealousies. We 
do not need, nor do we want, any part of their country. If, however, 
our people can assist to develop it, and thus aid both sides, it is well. 
To make such mutual intercourse successful requires confidence, frank- 
ness, and good-will. That territory will probably not soon be made 
use of again by any European nation as against us. The experiment 
of Napoleon III., when we were in the agonies of civil strife, turned 
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outso badly for him, under such seemingly favorable circumstances, 
that that style of political interference, and method of carrying it out, 
is ended. Mexico is too difficult a country to be used as a successful 
base of operations against this one. It will never be made to answer 
such a purpose, even if its people should be willing and vastly stronger 
than at present. 

As we have already pointed out, a people so fortunately situated as 
are the Americans, if they keep free from entangling alliances, and steer 
clear of the schemes that foster ambition, will scarcely find a necessity 
for a larger army. A military force sufficiently respectable to keep 
alive the military art, and to form a nucleus for the national volunteers 
in case of rebellion or foreign invasion, is all that is needed. Out of 
this force must be drawn sufficient troops to guard the public property 
of the nation, as its forts, arsenals, dock-yards, and reservations, and at 
the same time secure its large harbors from insult or seizure in unex- 
pected emergencies. For the latter purpose, as we have intimated, the 
heavy artillery is important. A good, well-organized, well-trained, 
and well-managed artillery arm or corps must always be absolutely 
necessary with a people having two such lines of sea-coast to protect as 
we have, and such harbors and cities thereon as Portland, Boston, 
Newport, New York, Hampton Roads, Charleston, Savannah, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, Ship Island, and New Orleans on the Atlantic, and San 
Francisco, San Diego, and the mouth of the Columbia River on the 
Pacific. 

If it were the policy of the government to confine its artillery to its 
proper service, and to give some attention to it in order to make its 
stations permanent, an excellent class of valuable men might readily be 
enlisted and retained in the service. The cost of five regiments of five 
thousand men aggregate need not exceed three million dollars per 
year. This force would serve to guard and protect several hundred 
millions of dollars in value of property, and the inestimable honor of 
a nation. 

The northern frontier may be estimated at three thousand miles in 
round numbers from the St. John’s River in Maine to the San Juan 
Island in the Straits of Rosario. The southern boundary may be 
roughly estimated at from twelve to fifteen hundred miles, from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande across to the Gulf of California. Upon each 
of these boundaries and adjacent zones it may be set down that at least 
five thousand infantry or riflemen are needed to preserve order, and to 
keep up a respectable appearance as a nation. Besides the frontiers, in 
and about the plains and fastnesses of the western chains of mountains 
and unsettled territories there will be required for a long period fully 
five thousand more riflemen or infantry. An infantry force is not in 
its nature expensive, if posted and kept in fixed and determined posi- 
tions, upon good lines of supply; but when transported to remote 
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points, and scattered over vast areas of country, necessitating wagon- 
trains and pack animals, depots, and sub-depots, the cost of infantry is 
rendered about double what it should be. These infantry troops may 
thus be male to cost from twelve to fifteen millions of dollars. 

This interior force of five thousand men, and in fact much of the 
other ten thousand mentioned as upon the frontier, all directly aid our 
frontier settlements, and assist in the development of the country, thus 
paying for themselves every year. This force forms the base of opera- 
tions, and its stations form the rallying points of all the pioneer com- 
panies of prospecters and settlers, This is a most trying service, de- 
manding the greatest self-denial and devotion from officers and men. 
So long as the Indian question remains undecided, and so long as we 
have wide, unsettled plains, the efforts of the infantry must be supple- 
mented and strengthened by a mounted force of from five to seven 
thousand men. Such a force, in the nature of the case, must be the 
most expensive of all others named, but so long as its services are 
needed it is by all odds the most valuable of them all. In the idea of 
being mounted there is found for the soldier some compensation for the 
greater hardships, exposure, and the more trying character of the ser- 
vice. It is truly a laborious, hazardous, but most honorable and con- 
spicuous one. 

The horses, however, cost the government, first and last, almost as 
much as the men. The equipments of both horses and men are ex- 
pensive in their nature, and the wear and tear of men, animals, and 
materials is enormous. For cavalry service the quantity of transpor- 
tation and its cost are also due to the efforts to furnish forage for the 
animals at remote places. This movement of forage must be guarded, 
and therefore, in order to protect trains of supplies, more or less infantry 
must be associated with cavalry in our service to secure its greatest 
efficiency. For, besides its forage and trains of supplies which require 
protecting, its spare horses and materials and depots should be taken 
care of by foot troops. Its extra duty should be performed by details 
from footmen, and its troopers be made to devote their time exclusively 
to their drill and the care of their horses and equipments, and to the 
duties of active service. Cavalry companies thrown out upon the 
plains cannot properly hut or quarter themselves and at the same time 
do their proper duty. It is economy to supply cavalry troops with 
everything necessary for constant action, at the same time putting them 
under officers who delight in the continuous performance of their legit- 
imate duty. It is evident at a glance that cavalrymen and officers 
should be young and active, and thoroughly skilled in the management 
of their horses. It would be of manifest advantage to have troopers 
as far as practicable under thirty years of age, captains and subalterns 
under forty, and field-officers even under fifty. For cavalry service it 
is believed well-grown young men might be enlisted from seventeen to 
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twenty-five, and at that age it would be best for recruits to stop, but 
not with re-enlistments. 

The cavalry arm generally requires and ought to receive a more 
liberal allowance, in some respects, of clothing than other soldiers. It 
would seem just and proper to increase such allowance over and above 
artillery and infantry, say something like five dollars perannum, And 
as it is almost impossible for cavalry to obtain or be furnished with 
fresh vegetables, it would be a good thing to give them an increased 
allowance also of beans, bread, rice, and coffee, and when possible an 
allowance of pickled vegetables. If we are to have cavalry at all, it 
ought to be kept in the most efficient state possible under the circum- 
stances in regard to food, clothing, and equipments. Medical officers 
doing duty with cavalry troops should be young men, competent to be 
with the companies upon all armed service. 

Too great attention cannot be given to the horses for cavalry ; to 
their condition, and to remounts, and to whatever tends towards a per- 
fected ideal cavalry service. Our cavalry, while serving on the plains 
of the great West, should be quartered in the best manner. All its 
quarters, barracks, warehouses, shops, stables, and corrals should be 
constructed for its use ready to hand, and, as we have said, independent 
of it. Cavalrymen should not be put on extra duty for any purpose 
whatever. In its ranks should be cultivated such a spirit that the best 
youth of the land might be disposed to join it to seek adventurous or 
attractive service, regarding it as a pleasure as well as matter of sol- 
dierly pride to belong to it. In its ceremonial parades there should be 
kept up all the “ pomp and circumstance” of a glorious military show. 
The idea of duty should be supreme, and that of cavalry, to be worthy 
of its name, must always be mounted duty. To do any other than 
mounted or military duty comes short of a perfect service. A cavalry 
thus trained would stand first in the estimation of infantry or artillery 
associates. It is only when cavalry is relieved from post duty, and the 
men lounge around void of spirit or love of legitimate mounted service, 
that it is felt to be unequal to what is generally claimed for it.. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to add that we now have some cavalry 
regiments that fairly meet these requirements, and were the govern- 
ment in some respects more liberal, or its liberality better directed, all 
might be counted in that designation. But what can be more dis- 
couraging to an officer than to have his men detailed on extra duty 
away from his company to build barracks, open roads, ete.; or what 
more disgusting to the men themselves than to have all this drudgery 
added to their otherwise severe and most exacting duties as mounted 
men? 

Because men are to be kept mounted, it does not follow that our 
troops ought not to learn to fight on foot. They must be equal to any 
demand the nature of the service requires on foot or horseback ; and if 
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not up to such a standard, the lessons of the late war, and of Indian 
service on the plains, have been lost sight of. 

As it is difficult to load a weapon on horseback, repeating and maga- 
zine arms are, in the nature of things, required for cavalry. As much 
fewer shots take effect on horseback, more of them are needed. The 
moral effect on the cavalryman who uses a magazine gun ought always 
to be considered. ‘The weapon which the soldier himself esteems and 
values most highly, as he is the one to use it, ought to be given him; 
especially whenever he becomes duly instructed and: competent to make 
good use of it. Whatever arms are furnished, however, there can be 
but one opinion as to the necessity of the men being trained to the 
highest point of efficiency in their use on foot or horseback. Ifa sabre 
be used, the men should fence constantly with one made of wood, as 
heavy as the regulation one, until noted for their individual skill in its 
use. To shoot well, at speed, from horseback with the pistol ought 
also to be esteemed as more than an accomplishment; it should be a 
duty. 

Thus much in regard to a permanent armed force which shall meet 
the absolute requirements of this country as at present situated, and as 
it will, so far as we can foresee, remain for a considerable period. Its 
total aggregate need not exceed thirty thousand men, namely, fifteen 
thousand infantry, five thousand artillery, and from seven to ten thou- 
sand cavalry. With an organization of even thirty thousand men, 
counting casualties, and those enlisted men going to join and leaving 
the ranks by discharge, a total of not more than twenty-five thousand 
can be counted upon as with their regiments. Any contemplated in- 
crease can readily be made at any time by increasing the number of en- 
listed men per company in any one or in all the arms of the service. 

It should be remarked that although for purpose of brevity the 
northern and southern boundaries of this country are indicated as 
requiring certain numbers of troops, ete., what is really meant by 
boundaries are zones, or regions of territory embracing the east and 
west roads, railways, settlements, and posts adjacent thereto ; these may 
be regarded as portions of the country lying east and west, or forming 
a central north and south zone which shall embrace all the great plains, 
and which may be regarded as a great interior division. In early times 
the frontier ran from Lake Erie down to the Alleghenies, thence to the 
Ohio at Wheeling, and down it to the Muskingum ; gradually, by new 
settlements, it was extended westward to Lakes Huron and Michigan,and 
by the Illinois River to St. Louis, and thence down the Mississippi to the 
gulf below New Orleans. Finally the upper Mississippi was taken 
in, and we felt out with military stations towards the Missouri and its 
tributaries all the way south and west to Texas. After the acquisition 
of California the plains were crossed, and a threefold frontier became the 
result; one along the front of western settlements facing the Rocky 
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Mountains; one along the Pacific slope facing eastward, and the new 
coast-line on the Pacific, with posts stretched along all the east and west 
routes that joined these several frontiers. 

At the present time three great railway routes, with many subsidiary 
lines, are laid down across these ancient solitudes. The Indians have 
become more and more isolated and corralled, so to speak, and troops 
to protect all these lines of railway and their attendant settlements are 
called for in every mining valley and settlement from the forty-ninth 
parallel north to the Rio Grande and Gila River on the southern border. 
Our military policy has become a sort of dissolving view of posts estab- 
lished and broken up to meet the demands of a continued conflict of 
interests,—happily due largely to unexpected developments of material 
progress in mining, agriculture, and trading, and the extension of suc- 
cessful settlements, advancing each way from ocean to ocean across the 
unoccupied territorial space. Of course so soon as the last of the In- 
dian tribes are absorbed or fixed upon permanent lands, the military 
posts required in their vicinity will become more or less permanent in 
their character. It'is not a disadvantage to troops, however, to be kept 
on active service on the plains, but a proper rotation of regiments and 
duties to give the requisite periods of rest and recuperation is necessary 
to the best results, 


III. 


Thus much we have ventured upon the general subject of a respect- 
able armed force to meet the present requirements of this country ; but 
in considering the defense of the sea-board cities and their harbors, there 
is much more that might be said on the subject. Situated as we are at 
the present writing, it is evident that in case of war enormous defensive 
earthworks will have to be improvised as they were improvised around 
Washington and other places by the Federals in the recent war, and 
by the Confederates about Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and Mobile. When such works are needed they are needed badly, 
and the means of properly laying out and directing their construction 
must be always under the control of the government. Any foresight 
exercised in this direction must demonstrate at once the value of engineer 
officers, and a trained corps of men under them, known generally as 
engineer soldiers, for all these possible contingencies. Whether we have 
a navy or not to defend our coast, one of the most dreaded and most 
important of the means of harbor defense must be that of torpedoes or 
submarine mines. A good system of submarine mines requires a 
special knowledge in the men who use them, and such a service falls 
very properly within the scope of the duty of engineer troops. 

The possibilities of this mode of defense against attack seem 
enormous when we consider fully our constantly increasing knowledge 
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of explosives of great power; the abundant means of communicating 
intense heat at a great distance and generating light by electricity, 
which admits of establishing permanent mines, which might be so 
effectively buried or hidden that they would last for years in unsus- 
pected positions, with the certainty of being exploded by electricity at 
will. The same use of electricity admits of lighting up a harbor by 
night at any or all times. 

Heavy guns have become so costly, and their ammunition also so 
very expensive, that submarine mines, if not the most efficient, are cer- 
tainly the most economical for the main purpose of harbor defense, 
The entire entrance toa harbor might be paved with mines at a cost 
not to exceed a few hours’ cannonade with some of the modern 
ordnance. Special training and instruction of this kind cannot be 
found when wanted, and therefore must be systematically provided in 
advance of its demand at the expense of the government. Such an 
art or such a knowledge is not needed for any other purpose whatever 
by a people, so it will not be forthcoming when wanted unless foreseen 
and the provision made for it always beforehand. For these and other 
reasons a small corps of engineer soldiers is most important to the 
security of this country and its proper defense. In such a service as 
we have indicated the highest ideals in every arm ought to be reached. 
All the science attained and the experience gained, and the traditions 
of every corps ought to be made matter of record and carefully pre- 
served among the valuable data of the nation, secure from fire and the 
depredations of thieves. Its members and those interested in its success 
ought always to be on the alert to collect from home or abroad what- 
ever can be of use to its service. 

A keen observation, a lively interest ought to characterize every true 
man in its ranks. This business of collecting data is a duty to be 
fostered in every reasonable way; and every member of any arm or 
corps should wish his arm or corps to lead in all things that constitute 
the science of making good soldiers, whether by study or training, 
practical or theoretical, in our schools or out of them, by whatever road 
we can reach a perfect discipline. Such discipline comes from mental 
and physical habit, from constant and kindly association, and by keep- 
ing steadily in view the object or end to be finally attained, viz., the 
greatest perfection of a living body with the highest development of 
moral, physical, and material instruments and means to the desired end. 

Perhaps there will be many among us who think that the military 
force which we have thus sketched is too small,—in fact, almost con- 
temptible for a nation of fifty millions of people. But considering 
that it is the policy of this people to cultivate the arts of peace, and to 
seek to make no aggressions upon our neighbors, and not to indulge in 
foreign conquests, we may hope and trust that such a force is enough 
for all exterior uses and sufficient to meet ordinary disorders and rebel- 
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lions at home. It is large enough if the people are ever again to divide 
sectionally against each other. In such cases those who have the desire 
may be depended upon to do the fighting, and in that way it will be 
more speedily and effectually brought to an end, and most usually with 
such results that it will not be soon indulged in again. This latter 
method of fighting it out among themselves, so to speak, has decided 
advantages in this way : that the matter is brought home to every family 
if it shall prove mutually destructive, and the grief at loss of friends 
and the consequent voice of mourning will early bring about thoughts 
of peace and its infinite blessings. With a free people fighting in a 
division against itself the leaders of the people who shape their policy, 
when such policy leads to war, feel compelled to lead in the war, and 
must do so or lose much of their importance. In the end this works 
for peace. If the fighting could be done for them it would be, possibly, 
more tolerable than if otherwise; at all events, it is in the essence of a 
free government that there shall be no pressure felt from the presence 
of an uninterested armed force. The interplay of interests must be 
free and untrammeled. If minor disorders arise at times they will 
seem to teach the disadvantages of anarchy practically to the people, 
and so by continued conflict of ideas and views men are taught to 
respect each other and themselves, and ascertain practically in what 
way they can live together as great nations really governing themselves, 

Upon the principle that that government is best which governs 
least, so that government is best which feels obliged to withdraw the 
fewest of its subjects from their fields, their mines, their shops, their 
manufactories, their counters, desks, and homes. Only after many sober 
second thoughts will that people plunge into war that has no army and 
navy, and no preparations to carry it on, and if they themselves are to 
furnish the food for powder. Whatever martial spirit is required by 
such a people, however, must be kept alive among themselves. It 
will furnish food for thought, study, and amusement, and add variety 
to what would be otherwise a monotonous life. Thus, we believe, may 
be cultivated something of the military art at home, as it were, so as 
not to take away permanently many producers from their labors un- 
necessarily, nor in a manner prejudicial to community interests. Thus, 
too, the love of country will be kept alive, along with a patriotic will- 
ingness to defend it when in jeopardy. Of course to such a people a 
sudden war is for a time a dreadful misfortune. The disadvantage is 
theirs of heavy losses to little purpose, and enormous expenditures at 
once and not distributed over a series of years. All the weight of the 
blow is concentrated into one deluge of blood and sacrifice of treasure. 
Still, even this result has its compensations. » The losses fall upon those 
who have given the occasion for them, and the resulting debt falls mainly 
upon the generation which contracts it, and where, in a great measure, 
it ought in justice to fall, for it puts the successful parties and its heroes 
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under a sort of obligation to keep the peace for a long period afterwards. 
They have continually before them the results of war at a time when 
such reminders serve to do the most public good. 

The accumulation of material wealth by a people is a just result of 
civilization, and in the end leads to national refinement. The reading 
public will meet with many sneers from abroad upon the subject of the 
pursuit of the almighty dollar and the worship of purely material in- 
terests. But words like these, when we consider the source whence 
they originate, are felt to be “ trifles light as air,” not worthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention, except as furnishing matter for curious study. They 
are mainly uttered by the offspring of the richest nations of the world, 
where enormous accumulations enable a large body of writers to live at 
ease and philosophize upon the less fortunate condition of their neigh- 
bors. It comes like the prayer of the Pharisee, who thanked God he 
was not like other men. Wealthy communities can thank God that 
they are not poor like other nations. Continued labor produces abun- 
dance, and when accompanied by self-denial and saving restraints there 
comes to a people at last the surplus capital that brings certain wealth, 
and in its train the possibility of refinement, art, study, and greatness, 
even as a nation, all of which, in the final end, is ennobling and a 
blessing to society. There is something in the world for the people of 
such a society to live for, and, if need be, to die for. The rapid accu- 
mulation of wealth is evidence not only of the fertility of a country, 
but also of the virtue of frugality, self-denial, persistent industry, and 
a wise intelligence. In fact, it is national growth and development, and 
all experience proves that with the growth of a nation grow its institu- 
tions. There are certain institutions, however, that are so entirely con- 
servative in their nature that they do not admit of rapid growth or of 
easy change; everything connected with them is, so to speak, embedded 
in a fixative. When society changes by the growth of its people then 
old institutions may gall and burthen, and restrain the full interplay 
of interests until shaken off by violence or a revolution, or both to- 
gether. Such an institution was slavery ; such is serfdom, feudalism, etc. 

A wise constitution is written mainly in its amendments; in the 
recorded rings of growth, so to speak, are the landmarks of a people’s 
progress in history, and these institutions admitting of change stand 
secure; they cannot be overturned. The prearranged written document 
is, in most cases, only a feeble guide by a common consent, or an in- 
cumbrance to be evaded or modified in the end. Each institution that 
is to progress must provide for its own oscillations and development, or 
it will perish. A state church, a state system of any kind, may run 
into an incrustation, so to speak, and prove a cause of friction, distress, 
and disorders. The same fate may befall an unchangeable armed force 
which should be saddled upon a nation without containing within itself 
the means of its own renovation by the infusion of a new spirit ; its 
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new blood must be drawn from the people of whom it forms a part. 
Such a force can never stand solely by itself, fixed and immovable ; but, 
on the contrary, it must grow with the growth and strengthen with the 
strengtlf of a people. 

In Germany the nation’s armed force is popularized, in a certain 
sense, by converting all the able-bodied men at a fixed age into soldiers 
that can readily be reached, trained, and controlled. But is there not 
always danger to civilization in thus turning an entire people to ideas 
simply of war and conquest? The leading policy of Imperial Rome, 
her manifest destiny, as we may call it, seemed to be to conquer and 
subdue to herself all surrounding nations; but this was done without 
assimilating, or the process of absorbing them into its national life. In 
this manner, by such a policy, the people were, perhaps, kept from 
cutting each other’s throats at-home for a time. But at last, even with 
this method, an end was reached when this policy had exhausted itself, 
and its advocates had no further power to replace, change, or continue 
it. 

We are not of those who favor an imitation of the policy of ancient 
Rome nor modern Germany. Nations, it is true, can only in the end 
exist by a combination of blood and iron; but blood and iron do not 
furnish a justifiable end towards which the whole strength of a people 
is to be directed. Far from it. The strife worthy of a free people is 
of that character which leads its participators in peaceful ways, like 
those struggles for the competition of skill in trade and commerce, of 
science in manufactures, the rivalries of schools of learning, and the 
art of living a full, generous, social life which has for its end to elevate 
and refine a people. 

It may be that a nation of ripe old communities like the German 
empire can for some years pursue its present policy of transforming 
its citizens into soldiers without jeapordizing its own career along the 
pathway of civilization and the peaceful arts, but its neighbors must be 
conscious of many uneasy feelings as to the result. 

Again, in conclusion, we may congratulate our people that they are 
far removed from dangers so obvious as those surrounding a republic 
picketed by such armies as are in observation upon France. But im- 
perial France, possibly, has brought this condition of things about for 
herself; for many years her selfish rulers trained her chivalric sons 
solely to arms and the pursuit of glory. We have the example and 
its results spread out before us. Let us be wise in time, and limit our 
operations of defense solely to our absolute necessities as they shall 
arise. Still must our motto be, millions for defense, but not a cent for 
tribute, nor for the deceptive glory of foreign conquest. 


S. B. Hoxiaxpirp. 












THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


(Continued from page 589, vol. vii.) 


THE third dish was now brought on, and in this her majesty deigned 
to join. It was tree-frogs stewed in rice, and a more delicious dish I 
never tasted. Her majesty made them disappear like rice before chop- 
sticks, and while I was eating one she managed to stow away a dozen ; 
she very innocently asked me why, like her, I did not use my tail in 
picking out the choicest pieces? and large tears stood in her eyes when 


I informed her that the children of the sun were born without that useful 
appendage; but the dear creature consoled me by telling me that I should 
never suffer for the want of one while I stayed with her, for she would 
always feed me herself at meals. 

After the third course the chief stepped up and laid me gently on 
my back, which I quietly submitted to, wishing to conform to all the 
etiquette for fear of bringing tears into the eyes of the amiable Raka ; 
while I was in this position I was gently rubbed from my head to my 
feet and then placed upright again. 

Now came the fourth course, consisting of dried grasshoppers and 
curds sprinkled with Cayenne pepper, and it required some determina- 
tion to attack this formidable-looking mixture. I hesitated for a 
moment, but I thought of Raka’s tears and bolted it down. Good 
heavens! how my throat was burnt by the pepper! and to make matters 
worse one of the grasshoppers went down the wrong way. I was near 
being choked by this unlooked-for accident, but my kind Raka came to 
my assistance, and putting her long finger down my throat, she soon 
relieved me of the grasshopper ; tears stood in her eyes when she saw 
how much I suffered, and she kissed me affectionately ; when she had 
relieved me she immediately passed an edict that no more grasshoppers 
should be allowed in her dominions. 

We now wound up the entertainment by taking sour crab’s-milk 
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and dates, after which we took coffee made of a peculiar kind of bean ; 
then cigars three feet long were put in each person’s mouth, and in less 
than ten minutes you could scarcely see any one for the smoke. The 
odor emitted from the cigars was not quite so pleasant as that produced 
by the genuine Havana, but that will not be wondered at when the 
reader is informed they were made of the poke-weed ; the effect was 
wonderfully soporific, and in a few moments I found myself reclining 
on the bosom of her majesty, and soon lost my senses in a deep sleep. 

When I again opened my eyes I was lying on a stuffed snake’s- 
skin, with soft feather pillows under my head, while the gentle Raka 
was sitting beside me keeping off the flies with her tail, to the end of 
which she had fastened the feathers from an ostrich ; four of her maid- 
ens were kneeling around me and rubbing me with date oil, while a 
dozen musicians in the next room were discoursing sweet (!) music on 
some covered gourds. Raka, for fear I should run away, in my sleep 
had taken two half-hitches with her tail around one of Yny legs. The 
remainder of the day I devoted myself to this amiable queen, ate every- 
thing she put before me, and drank everything her maidens offered me. 
I was so infatuated that I would have taken poison for her sake. 

“Come, Raka,” I said, “tell me something about yourself. I long 
to know who you are, and what extent of country you own, who you 
are descended from, and what number of people claim you as sover- 
eign.” 

- She complied immediately with my request, and informed me that 
she had been queen only for two years, and had succeeded to the throne 
owing to the death of her father, whose skin she kept stuffed, and 
promised to show it to me whenever I felt disposed to see it. She 
claimed dominion over the whole of Africa, but many of the neighbor- 
ing kings had declared their independence and refused to pay her the 
usual taxes, or to show her that respect which was paid to her father. 
Her army, she informed me, consisted of three thousand well-drilled 
crabs, four hundred trained apes, which did the duty of light infantry, 
and three hundred “ Bangwang” (birds or slingers), which I will 
describe presently. 

She informed me that the large crabs did all the service generally 
performed by camels, but that they were stronger, more hardy, and 
could go any length of time without eating; they were drilled to go 
out every evening after food, and to return by sunrise; and hers were 
so well disciplined that they gave her generals very little trouble. It 
was part of her army that I encountered in the desert, and to which I 
was indebted for introducing me to so much happiness. At my request 
she ordered a review on the morrow, and I looked forward with much 
pleasure to witness their curious proceedings. ‘ 

The population of her dominions, she thought, consisted of about 
twenty millions, though she could only command at present three thou- 
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sand fighting men, owing to the secession of so many chiefs, who had 
misled a large portion of her people. 

: I promised her to settle that matter in a very short time, and made 
up my mind to use up the disobedient chiefs as soon as I could muster 
her army together and see of what ingredients it was composed. “ But, 
my sweet Raka,” I said to her, “before I take any steps in the matter 
a treaty must be drawn up between the kingdom of Chawtee and the 
great republic of twenty-four stars, a treaty of alliance and friendship ; 
and after you have ceded certain privileges to the stars you shall re- 
ceive in return my assistance to put down your enemies, and your sub- 
jects will be allowed the same privileges in the great republic as an 
American is allowed in Chawtee.” 

Raka was quite delighted at the proposition of making a treaty 
with so great a nation, and, as I liked to do business briskly, I pro- 
posed to her to send for her ministers of state and let us go at it at 
once. To please me she complied, though I could evidently perceive 
that she was too well pleased with my society to wish to have our 
intercourse interrupted by the dull matters of state. 

She sent immediately for her prime minister, who soon presented 
himself, and made known to him my wishes and her own. Old 
“Chaffyman” (such was his name) looked as wise as an owl,—about as 
wise as all prime ministers look when their sovereigns propose anything 

‘to them ; but he had seen such evidences of my power in drawing down 
fire from heaven that he wisely concluded to hold his peace and con- 
form to his mistress’s desires. He bowed his head in token of obedience, 
and endeavored to turn a somersault in token of his pleasure, but I re- 
gret to say that in doing so the old man fell on his nose, and was laid 
out senseless for nearly half an hour. 

Much discussion ensued between Chaffyman and myself in relation 
to certain articles of the treaty, and on one occasion we were very near 
coming to an open rupture, he was so stubborn and would not yield a 
point ; fortunately, I recollected that I had some lucifer-matches in my 
pocket, and taking one of them out, I ignited it by rubbing it against 
the heel of my boot, and held it towards him, looking him steadily 
meanwhile in the face; the sight of the fire produced in so magical a 
manner, with the smell of the brimstone, brought the old owl to his 
senses, and he appeared anxious to seal, sign, and deliver as soon as I 
pleased to have it done. 

The following articles of agreement were accordingly drawn up, and 
I flatter myself that never was more ability displayed than on this 
my first attempt at treaty-making. If the United States do not take 
advantage of the liberal concessions made by her majesty of Chawtee 
it will be their own fault; and if I am not voted the freedom of the 
cities with a gold snuff-box, it is because my countrymen have more 
to do with their money than they used to have: 
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ARTICLES 


Of Agreement between the chaste and lovely Queen Raka of the Sandy Kingdom of 
Chawtee, Sovereign of all Africa, from the rising of the sun to the setting of the 
same, and owner of all the stars that shine by night on her dominions, with the 
Country of Twenty-four Stars, the smartest country in all creation, whose bound- 
ary extends from the North Pole to the Equator, who has annexed the Aurora 
Borealis and Magnetic Pole, and who can whip all Everlasting if they want to. 


“ Art. 1. Each nation binds itself to assist the other in its wars 
against their enemies, and bind themselves not to make peace without 
the consent of each other. 

“ Art. 2. Persons belonging to each nation shall enjoy equal privi- 
leges in the separate countries of each other, with the exception that 
the Chawtees must not wear their tails out in public in the country of 
twenty-four stars, and the children of the stars must not squirt their 
tobacco-juice in presence of her majesty of Chawtee. 

“ ArT. 3. In case her majesty of Chawtee should think proper to 
send a minister plenipotentiary to the country of twenty-four stars, 
said minister is not to be accompanied with more than fifteen wives, as 
the governor of one of the stars has but sixteen, and it would be a 
mark of disrespect to him for any one to have more than that number. 

“ Art. 4, The citizens of Chawtee shall have the privilege of set- 
tling in any part of the country of twenty-four stars with the excep- 
tion of four of the southern stars, where they will have to submit to 
incarceration, owing to the dissolute character of the negro population, 
who would lead them astray, and likely cut off those beautiful orna- 
ments, their tails. 

“ Art. 5. The Chawtee government cede to the country of twenty- 
four stars the right of way through their dominions, with the privi- 
lege of constructing a railroad ; they also cede three leagues on each 
side of the road for the benefit of contractors, giving them full privi- 
lege to use as much sand as they like. 

“ Art. 6. Her majesty of Chawtee also gives to the government of 
stars the privilege of using three ports in the Lake of Chawtee for coal 
depots for steamers, or for any other vessels in distress, Pilots shall 
be established at each of these ports, whose sole business it shall be to 
look out for American vessels and take them to a secure anchorage; 
and for performing this service their compensation shall be one pound 
of salt pork, two quarts of dried apples, and one quart of peanuts. 

“ArT. 7. It is expressly stipulated between the high contracting 
parties that the minister plenipotentiary from Chawtee is not to use his 
tail in picking out the choice pieces in case he should dine with any of 
the high functionaries of the twenty-four stars, as it would give the 
said minister a decided advantage over the high functionaries in ques- 
tion, who use nothing but forks and knives. 

“Her majesty of Chawtee binds herself by her High Minister 
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Chaffyman to see the conditions of this treaty faithfully carried out ; 
and Che Che Radif, on the part of the nation’ of twenty-four stars, 
promises to do likewise, provided that the said treaty is accepted. 
(Signed) “ CHE CHE RapirF. 
“ CHAFFYMAN.” 


Now, I thought to myself, after I had signed, sealed, and delivered, 
this is what I call a treaty. It gives the United States everything she 
possibly could ask for under the circumstances, and leaves her at liberty 
to do pretty much as she pleases, provided she does not want to comply 
with the stipulations. I thought of the excitement there would be when 
I returned with this treaty in my pocket, and already began to figure 
out the amount of money I should receive for diplomatic services. My 
face bespoke so plainly what I felt, and I looked so happy, that her 
majesty could not refrain ftom throwing her arms around my neck and 
giving me a kiss, at which old Chaffyman, as in duty bound, endeavored 
to turn a somersault, but as usual fell on his nose and knocked himself 
senseless, He was carried from the presence covered with blood, and 
did not leave his couch for many weeks. 

The government of Chawtee sustained no great loss by his absence, 
for I administered the affairs of state myself, and brought about a 
system of reform very beneficial to her majesty. 

In the evening Raka proposed that I should join her in a review 
of a favorite body of her troops, called “ Bangwangs,” or Sharp- 
shooters, and accordingly we sallied forth, accompanied by her court, 
to the parade-ground. 

The reader will be very much astonished when I inform him that 
the Bangwangs were not men, but birds of a large size, and perfectly 
drilled in every evolution necessary to be performed in battle ; in form 
they very much resembled the large white crane, only they were larger 
and stood more erect; they were nearly seven feet high, had a long 
bill, elastic as India-rubber, and on the end of the bill they carried 
something resembling an egg, which, when opened, presented the ap- 
pearance of two bowls of spoons; their eyes were as sharp as those of 
an eagle, and their feet were so large it seemed impossible to trip them 
up. 

They are the only living thing that can come within the influence 
of the upas-tree without meeting death ; but in that poisonous tree they 
make their nests and breed in great numbers ; that is the reason, I sup- 
pose, they have never been met with. They are taken when quite 
young, their tongues cut out, and then trained as I shall presently 
describe, 

They were drawn up in companies of twenty, each company com- 
manded by a Chawtee captain, one lieutenant, one sergeant, and two 
corporals, whose business it was to direct their movements and supply 
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them with ammunition. The ammunition consisted of small stones 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and these were carried in bags around 
the necks of the officers. 

A target was set up at the distance of fifty yards, and at this I was 
told the Bangwangs were to shoot. The target was a large crab-shell 
about the size of a horse, the said crab-shell being stuffed and set up to 
look like a living one. The invasions in this desert were always made 
on the backs of crabs, which was the only animal the chiefs possessed 
for transporting soldiers. 

At the word of command, “ Marr4,” the birds all stood in line; at 
the second, “ Chawtee,” they opened their mouths and allowed the offi- 
cers to deposit a stone in the spoon part of their bill; and at the third, 
“ Chuck,” they commenced turning with great velocity on one foot, and 
after making ten rapid revolutions, let fly the stones from their bills, 
which rattled like hail against the body and legs of the target. They 
went through this performance ten times, when the target began to 
totter and look very shaky. I was just stepping up to see what effect 
the stones had upon it, when I was interrupted by a shout behind me, 
and, looking round, I saw a Chawtee coming in from the desert, full 
speed, on a crab, shouting, “ Rawacker, Rawacker!” This was the 
name of a dreaded chief, an enemy of Raka, and so frightened was she 
at the sound of his name that she flew to my side. 

The Chawtee courier (if so he may be called) informed us that 
Rawaker was advancing on Queen Raka with twelve hundred camels, 
four hundred elephants, and ten thousand foot-soldiers, and that the 
advance-guard was only ten miles distant. 

Raka shuddered when she heard this news, because I had already 
informed her that although her trained crabs and bangwangs might 
serve very well in time of peace to amuse her with their drillings, they 
could never stand against heavy troops, elephants, and trained drome- 
daries. 5 

The army of Raka was, in fact, about as serviceable as the navy of 
the United States. There were great.numbers of useless crabs in both, 
and her bangwangs were pretty much on a par with our naval bang- 
wangs, which may serve to frighten the Chinese, but would never drive 
off a Rawaker. 

I smiled at Raka’s perturbation. “Have you,” said I, “no 
confidence in Che Che Radif? Now, Raka,” said I, “give me 
without delay two of your swiftest camels; for although your people 
seem to prefer Conestoga crabs, and what few camels you have are 
unaceustomed to long journeys, yet they are swift, and that is all I 
desire.” 

Raka answered, ‘I have but six camels, but they are swifter than 
the wind, and are employed by the priests of the temple of the Sun to 
bring the holy fire from the cave to the altar. It is half a moon’s 
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travel for a man, yet those camels can go and return in one day and 
one night. The two swiftest are named ‘Ayshia’ and ‘Cepha.’ You 
can take them all, if you will.” 

Ayshia and Cepha were ordered out immediately, and I acknowl- 
edged that I had never seen two such beautiful camels before. I at 
once mounted Ayshia, and made an athletic young wanin (who was 
famous for his skill in throwing the lance) mount the other. 

“ Now, Raka,” said I, “I am going to victory or death, but I feel 
certain of victory. Therefore stay where you are, with your bang- 
wangs drawn up in close order, to look as much like soldiers as pos- 
sible. Get your crabs to the rear, also in close order, and pile dried 
plantain-leaves over them, to try and make the enemy think they are 
elephants; then watch the result.” 

In twenty minutes my advice had been strictly carried out, and I 
prepared to advance with the two camels and encounter the celebrated 
Rawaker. 

I waved an adieu, and started with my guide in the direction of 
the enemy. 

I asked my companion what sort of a person this Rawaker was, 
and was informed that he was a large man, weighing as much as any 
other three, and so fat that it took six men to lift him on to his ele- 
phant; that he was a cruel monster, who traveled with one hundred 
wives and a corresponding number of children; that he formerly paid 
tribute to the queen’s father, but since the latter’s death had forsworn 
his allegiance, and had undertaken to subjugate all the tribes within 
half a moon of him, and reduce them to slavery. 

When we reached a large plain about a mile distant, I could see the 
vanguard of the enemy emerging from a narrow gorge in the sand- 
hills, and at first thought I would make the attack there, but finally 
concluded that Ayshia’s speed on the plain would be of more service 
to me. 

As the head of the column came out upon the plain, the enemy per- 
ceived us, and ten negroes mounted on camels made towards us, and 
two mounted on elephants followed hard after them. I Jet the first 
ten get pretty close, and then commenced circling around them, where- 
upon they made a rush at me and my companion, who was following 
my movements with the utmost confidence. “ Now,” thought I, “is 
my time,” and, drawing a revolver, I deliberately emptied all the 
barrels, and six camels were riderless, their owners having fallen dead, 
under their feet. 

Their companions seemed paralyzed with astonishment for a moment, 
and then fled pell-mell, the riderless camels following; but it was no 
use: Ayshia was soon on one side of them, and Cepha on the other, 
while in Jess than a minute I had emptied the barrels of my other 
revolver into the backs of the six mounted men, all of whom fell to 
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the ground, while my native was spearing and hamstringing the camels, 
that were trying to reach Rawaker’s army. 

I loaded up my revolvers again and prepared for further hostilities, 
The army set up a shout, and a fresh party came charging down upon 
me. This consisted of twenty-four elephants, each with a tower on his 
back containing two soldiers. I laughed at the idea, and so did my 
companion, who at once comprehended how useless it would be for such 
a party to attack us, 

When the elephants were within a hundred yards of us, the native 
called out to me, “That is Rawaker on the white elephant.” And, 
sure enough, there was an enormous negro, with his eyes glistening like 
live coals, holding in his right hand a spear at least thirty feet long, 
while a huge club hung at his elephant’s side, filled with sharp spikes, 
all of which did not trouble me in the least. 

I said to my native, “I'll take that fellow alive and present him 
prisoner to the queen.” “Bombaree!” said the native,—which, trans- 
lated, meant “ Bully.for you !” 

When the elephants were close aboard, I commenced circling around 
them and picking off the occupants of the turrets. Twelve had fallen, 
and my native was busy hamstringing the animals, which stood per- 
fectly quiet after their riders had fallen. 

_ After retiring a short distance to reload, I again advanced to the 
attack, 

Rawaker rushed to meet me, although his elephant, more intelli- 
gent than himself, did not seem disposed to hurry his movements, not- 
withstanding two negroes on his back were goading him with spears. 

“ Now,” cried I, “for Rawaker!” and, riding as close to him as I 
desired, I planted a bullet in his majesty’s left thigh, which broke the 
bone and caused excruciating pain. The king squirmed like an eel, 
and at length fell to the ground, uttering the most unearthly shrieks, 

As soon as Rawaker fell, his surviving retainers took to flight ; but 
it was no use. Ayshia and Cepha could travel ten miles to their one, 
and I had only to ride close to the elephants and shoot the poor wretches 
at my leisure. 

I had now put forty of the negroes to death, and the few remain- 
ing my native knocked from their elephants with the butt end of his 
lance, and then by my direction tied them hand and foot. 

The elephants rushed back to the main army, and so frightened 
were these unwieldy animals that they trampled down everything with 
which they came in contact, killing some twenty of the king’s wives 
and forty of his children. 

The negroes were so frightened at the sight of.the elephants rush- - 
ing back covered with blood that they were seized with a panic, and 
the whole army took to flight, and never stopped until sunset. 

I then untied the three captive soldiers, and directed my native to 
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tell them to return to their army and say that the Great Being had sent 
a general against them who could not be defeated ; that he only spared 
the army because he had killed as many as he desired to eat for the 
present ; that he had taken their king and great white elephant prison- 
ers, and that he was going to present them to Queen Raka and make 
a bonfire of the king in her majesty’s presence; that they must imme- 
diately send the queen two hundred camels, five hundred elephants, 
and all the king’s sons, as hostages for his subjects’ future good be- 
havior. 

After these people had been impressed with a suitable notion of 
our power, I discharged my revolver right over their heads, and they 
started off at full speed to join their rapidly-retreating army. 

The king still lay upon the ground, with his white elephant stand- 
ing mournfully. beside him, when my native and myself approached 
him. I stood over his majesty with a revolver, while the native tied 
his hands and feet, and then, making the white elephant kneel close to 
him, we endeavored to lift Rawaker on to his back ; but we found the 
task beyond our strength, until a happy thought struck me. 

I remembered having seen Mrs. Cringle get a barrel of pork out of 
the hold on a certain occasion by a process called parbuckling, and, taking 
some of the grass ropes that formed a portion of the elephant’s equip- 
ment, I finally succeeded in getting the king on the animal’s back and 
making him secure in that position. 

Rawaker bled like a bullock, and the white elephant was fast be- 
coming crimson, The king did not utter a word, and, the native 
taking the elephant in lead, we started back to our queen. 

Raka was just where I had left her, having witnessed at a distance 
the result of the battle; but when she saw the white elephant with the 
king lashed to his back her joy was unbounded. 

Raka was too humane to put Rawaker to death : so, at her request, I 
cured him, and sent him back to his tribe, with injunctions to behave 
himself better in future; but he was killed by some of his own people 
before he could join the main army, on account of the sufferings he had 
caused them, and the fear of Che Che Radif. 

Rawaker’s people complied with all my demands, and sent the 
requisite number of elephants and camels, and also all the king’s sons, 
who were reduced to the station of domestics and appointed to wait 
upon the queen and myself. 

Raka was never again troubled by any of the tribes on her borders, 
but, on the contrary, she received every attention and kindness from 
them, and from that time forward they paid her double the tribute that 
had been exacted by the king her father, and no queen in Africa was 
ever more loved and respected. 

A whole year passed away in Raka’s delightful society. I had 
done much towards introducing reforms in her system of government, 
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although I did not think it advisable to make radical changes in the 
manner of ruling this simple people. 

I found old Chaffyman, the prime minister, to be a great scamp, 
and he was accordingly banished to a place some three hundred miles 
from court, where he died in extreme poverty, being only allowed suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul together. 

I introduced a better system of building houses to protect the natives 
during the rainy season, and showed them how to lay out their gardens : 
and irrigate their grounds, 

At the end of the year, however, I began to get homesick, and 
thought it high time to return and give Mr. Smiler some account of 
his warming-pans, about which he no doubt felt uneasy. He must, how- 
ever, I thought, have given up by this time all hope of ever again seeing 
Captain and Mrs. Cringle and the brig “Creole.” 

So, one day when the queen was in her happiest mood, I said, 
“ Raka, it is time I began to think of my friends at home, and I must 
prepare to return to them.” 

“You shall never leave me,” said the queen, weeping. “If you 
did, I should die. Why do you want to go awhy and leave me broken- 
hearted, or to be destroyed by the surrounding tribes, who will attack 
me as soon as they find you have gone?” 

I hadn’t thought of that, but said, “ Raka, let us discuss this matter 
calmly. 

“ Raka,” said I, “why can’t you go with me? I will take you to 
my country, the most favored land upon which the sun ever shone.” 
Her face beamed with joy, and, clapping her hands, she said, “I will 
leave everything to go with you and be queen in your country. We 
will take all my valuables, and I will leave some one in charge here 
until you are ready to return.” So it was arranged that we should go to 
the United States as soon as we could make the necessary arrangements. 

It took us a month to mature our plans. Ten elephants were 
selected to carry our baggage, tents, provisions, ett., fifty camels for 
our mounted escort, and two palanquins for the queen and myself to 
travel in. 

I did not know exactly what course to steer for a seaport whence 
I could embark for home. As near as I could judge, our brig went 
ashore somewhere near Cape Blanco, and the negroes who surprised us 
at the wreck must have come from the south and east of the cape, near 
Senegambia. So I determined to steer to the southward, hoping to strike 
some portion of Senegambia. 

Raka had packed up a large quantity of useless articles, among 
them the stuffed crocodile which composed her throne; but to this I 
made no objections, knowing that ladies must always find many articles 
absolutely necessary to their comfort for which man cannot appreciate 
the necessity. I have seen one of my cousins start out for a summer 
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trip with a dozen large Saratoga trunks crammed full of flimsies; and 
a queen should certainly be allowed at least as great a quantity of 
rubbish. 

Everything being in readiness, we prepared to start on the first of 
the moon, so as to have bright nights, The people were all assembled, 
and a kind farewell was taken. They were exhorted to be faithful to 
the person the queen left in charge, and to always be prepared for the 
inroads of enemies; and, after saying all that could be said on such 
an occasion, we departed, followed for several miles by a vast crowd of 
people, weeping as if their hearts would break. 

During the day Raka and myself traveled in the same palanquin, 
carried by six men, and she amused herself by asking me questions in 
regard to the manners and customs of the people of my country. 

We made about thirty miles the first day, and encamped for the 
night on the edge of a small Jake surrounded by date-trees. We had 
been traveling along a belt of soil about fifty miles in width appar- 
ently, and with a few hills of moderate height, sparsely covered with 
verdure, in the distance. 

Next morning we started before the dewn of day, and traveled 
until the rays of the sun were so overpowering that we pitched our 
tents in the coolest place we could find, and waited until evening. 

We thus proceeded for twelve days, making about fifty miles per 
day, and traveling mostly by night. This was easy work for elephants 
and camels, who can, if necessary, travel twice as fast as we did. Raka 
was in good spirits, and the days passed very agreeably to me; in fact, 
I feared that I should be sorry when we reached our journey’s end. 

At length the herbage got very sparse, and the animals began to 
suffer for the want of the short crisp grass, which was all they had to 
subsist on, except now and then when we came to a grove of date- 
trees. Our men were working hard to collect a sufficient quantity of 
grass to last us across the desert we were evidently approaching. 

In four more days we reached the limit of vegetation, and filled up 
our water-jugs, and dug up all the grass we could get hold of by the 
roots, not knowing how far we would have to travel to get across the 
waste of sand. We now moved altogether by night, the stars being 
our only guide. All around was nothing but a dreary plain of sand, 
with no trail to guide us, and the heat by day was almost stifling. 

The elephants began to give out, and day by day they would drop 
out of line and refuse to go farther. When one of them fell by the 
way, we would divide his load among the remaining elephants and the 
camels. So far we had left eight of our poor elephants to perish in the 
desert, and their awful trumpetings as we left them behind showed that 
they realized the fate that awaited them. We had still kept up our 
fifty miles a day, but on the fifteenth day in the desert we had not a 
single elephant remaining, the fodder for the camels had given out, and 
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the party had to be put on short allowance of water, every man carry- 
ing his own gourd. 

On the eighteenth day in the desert we all felt dispirited. The 
camels continued their regular pace, but they were little more than 
skin and bones. Fortunately, a shower of rain that night enabled us 
to fill our gourds and give the camels a good drink all round. 

Next morning, as we were about to halt for the day, there was a 
shout from the negroes in the advance, and one of them came riding 
back to inform us that an oasis was in sight and that trees could be 
seen rising above the horizon. All shouted at the joyful news, and, 
pressing forward, in the course of an hour trees and green hills were 
in plain sight. 

For some days past I had felt very uneasy, but now my mind was 
at rest, and I smiled all over. Raka, too, looked pleased, although she 
had felt no doubts, thinking me capable of accomplishing anything. 

At sunset we were within a mile of this agreeable oasis, which 
we saw was of considerable magnitude, stretching as far as eye could 
reach, the low hills iticreasing in size as we advanced. 

In a few moments we saw smoke in the distance, and soon after 
descried a large number of men, mounted on camels, advancing towards 
us. There were at least a hundred in the party; but I did not fear 
men as much as I did the danger of starvation in the desert. 

As the party advanced rapidly and in rather an unfriendly manner, 
I mounted Ayshia and rode to the front. Circling about so as to draw 
their attention from the party, I led them away, and, when in full 
chase of me, I let them come close up, and emptied the six barrels of a 
revolver, which left six saddles vacant. 

At this unexpected attack they seemed panic-struck, turned, and 
fled ; but, as my camel was fleet as the wind, I was soon alongside of 
them, and emptied six saddles more, when I let them retreat whereso- 
ever they wanted to go. 

I thought it prudent to encamp for the night, and, having set a 
watch, lay down with my revolvers at my side and slept soundly. The 
queen, near whose palanquin I reposed, was evidently nervous after the 
events of the day, and did not feel comfortable unless she knew that I 
was near her. 

Next morning at daylight our camp was in motion, and we pro- 
- ceeded in a southerly direction, and were following a well-beaten path 
through a grove of date-trees, when we encountered six negroes, each 
with a large calabash on the end of a pole, and kneeling right in the 
path. This, among the negroes, is a sign of submission, and so we re- 
ceived them. 

It soon appeared that these six persons were none other than the 
cabinet of the Emperor “ Bongolo,”—viz., the minister of state, minister 
of war, minister of the marine, postmaster-general, and attorney-gen- 
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eral,—and they came to apologize for the conduct of the people who 
had molested our party, and whom we had slain by drawing fire from 
heaven. Their emperor deprecated our anger, and we were invited to 
enter his dominions and to partake of all he had. 

“Tell your emperor,” said I, “that in case of any treachery I will 
bring down fire and kill all his people.” The poor frightened cabinet 
ministers thumped their headsagainst the ground in token of respect, anid, 
lowering their gourds, retreated backwards from our august presence. 

We had no difficulty in conversing with these people ; for the whole 
region of Senegambia, Soudan, and the borders of the Great Desert is 
inhabited by Jaloofs, Tanimaroos, Katobas, Woolis, Konkodos, Foo- 
ladoos, etc., who can all understand each others’ dialects, while the 
Mandingo and Foullah languages are to the savages of Africa what 
the French is to the civilized nations of the world. 

Our party now proceeded to the town, which contained some ten 
thousand people and was prettily located on a lake surrounded with 
palm-trees, 

Here the emperor and his cabinet came out to meet us, accom- 
panied by the nobility and principal inhabitants, and all bowed their 
heads to us in token of submission. 

I saluted the emperor haughtily, who stooped down and picked up 
a handful of earth and offered it to me, which signified that all he 
owned was at my disposal. 

I then briefly explained to him that this was the great and good 
Queen Raka, who was known as having conquered the celebrated King 
Rawaker, that she was bound on a visit to the sovereigns of Africa, 
that she had an-immense army coming up, and that her elephants were 
behind in detached parties. The latter part of the statement was true 
enough, for the elephants certainly were very much detached. 

All the people had heard of Raka and her illustrious general, and 
all threw themselves on the ground in token of submission. 

It was all clear sailing now, and I ordered his sable majesty to 
arise, and, holding out my hand to him, he put it on his head. 

This emperor was rather stout, weighing, as near as could be esti- 
mated, about four hundred pounds. He had to be supported by the 
minister of war on one side and the minister of the marine on the other, 
in order to maintain his perpendicular ; although in this respect he did 
not differ materially from potentates the world over. 

His imperial majesty then showed us the quarters he had provided 
for our accommodation, consisting of a commodious house in the centre 
of a large corral and surrounded by some thirty smaller habitations. 

These contained every comfort known to the country, and we pro- 
ceeded to occupy them forthwith. Raka and her attendants kept closely 
veiled, and a guard was stationed around the palace while we transferred 
our effects to the different apartments allotted to us. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 1. 4 
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Meanwhile, the emperor had fallen asleep, supported by his two dis- 
tinguished ministers, but, after I had everything arranged, I woke him 
up and proposed a visit to the empress, to whom I desired to pay my 
respects, and we started together towards the palace. 

This we found similar to the one provided for Raka,—a square 
house, with a thatched roof, enclosed by palisades; but what surprised 
me most of all was a harpoon of the real. Yankee pattern hanging over 
the main entrance. The emperor informed me that no one could enter 
until the harpoon was taken down. 

A message was now sent to the empress, and in a few moments a 
guard of four Amazons came and removed the instrument, and we 
passed into the presence of her majesty. 

As I entered the imperial apartment, my ears were saluted with a 
terrific snort, like the blowing of a whale, and, looking up, I beheld a 
sight which struck me with astonishment. Unless my eyes deceived 
me, there sat my old shipmate, Mrs. Cringle ; but how unlike the Mrs. 
Cringle of former days! She was clad in imperial robes, and looked 
every inch an empress. 

On her head was a crown made of a calabash; a light mantle, 
drawn tight at the waist, enveloped her person, descending a little 
below the knee. 

Her arms and neck were bare, and sandals were on her feet. Asa 
symbol of her rank, she held in her right hand the identical harpoon 
which she had brought on shore from the wreck of the “ Creole.” 

Her throne was a huge stuffed crocodile, with his tail curved 
fiercely up, and bearing in his jaws a small pig. The empress had 
evidently not forgotten her ancient fondness for pork. | 

Her majesty evidently did mot recognize her old shipmate, for a 
year’s exposure to the African sun had made me nearly as black as a 
negro. My hair was long and sunburned, and my beard had grown 
to my waist. My dress, although better suited to a hot climate, was 
wholly unlike what I had been in the habit of wearing in Mrs, Crin- 
gle’s presence. 

The empress eyed me closely, but did not move, and, wishing, no 
doubt, to impress me with an idea of imperial power, she gave one of 
her old blows, which frightened the natives present half out of their 
wits. 

I determined to surprise the old lady, and sang out, as loud as I 
could bawl, “There she spouts, Captain Cringle, three p’ints on the 
starboard bow.” 

The empress jumped from her throne as if she had been shot out 
of agun. “Gracious mercy,” she exclaimed, “who are you? You 
can’t be Cringle, ’cause he was a little fat man. Who are you, any- 


how?” 
“No, your imperial majesty,” I replied, “I am not Captain Crin- 
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gle, nor half so good a navigator; but I am your old friend and ship- 
mate Spicy, who, after innumerable adventures, has arrived in your 
dominions with his beautiful queen Raka, on his way to America.” 

I had no sooner uttered these words than the empress dropped her 
harpoon, and, clasping me in her arms, almost smothered me with kisses. 
“The Lord be praised,” she said, “for once more meeting an old 
white friend, for I hain’t seen nothin’ but niggers since I came to 
this place.” 

All this time the emperor stood transfixed with astonishment, not 
comprehending the extraordinary antics of his consort. He put his 
hand towards his club, but the empress said, “This is an old friend 
and countryman, and you must do all in your power to make him 
happy while he remains with us.” The emperor bowed assent, and 
kissed her majesty’s hand. 

“Nothing,” said I to the empress, “could astonish me more than 
to see your majesty occupying your present exalted position at the head 
of these realms; for his imperial majesty your husband, it seems, plays 
only a secondary part.” 

“Yes, Spicy, I am empress, and a happy one at that; but my hap- 
piest days were when I could follow the sea and go to the weather earing. 
Here I do nothing but amuse myself and grow fat, and I am two hun- 
dred pounds heavier than when you saw me last.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I perceive you are somewhat stouter than you used 
to be; but it becomes your majesty, and I can truly say I never saw such 
a noble-looking empress before.” 

“Oh, you flatterer!” said the empress, pinching my cheek. “ Yes, 
I know I am handsome; and the Emperor of Wallawoo adores me.” 
His majesty, however, seemed a little uneasy while the empress was 
taking these liberties with me: in fact, his emotion was so great that 
the secretary of the interior had to assist the war and navy depart- 
ments in holding him up. 

“ But, Spicy,” said the empress, “ I must get home again and rejoin 
my old man Cringle ; for I can’t feel happy while I know he is grieving 
for me, and he can’t sail a vessel without me.” 

“Why,” said I, “is it possible that your majesty is not aware that 
poor Captain Cringle was killed ?” 

“ No, he wasn’t,” said the empress: “ he escaped ; for the negro who 
was left as a guard over the goods told me that after the rest of the 
party went away, Captain Cringle seized and tied him while asleep, 
and then rode off on his camel.” 

I then explained the whole affair to her majesty, who listened at- 
tentively to the recital of my adventures. 

“ Ah, well!” exclaimed the empress, with a sigh, “ perhaps it’s just 
as well. If the old man had lived, he’d been busting out his trousers 
all the time, and making me do his work. This emperor don’t wear 
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no trousers, and don’t have no buttons to sew on: so I guess I’ll stay 
and be empress, and, if you say so, you shall remain and be prime 
minister.” 

I reminded her majesty that I was already prime minister to the 
most powerful sovereign in Africa, Queen Raka, and could not change, 
as my heart was also in that quarter. 

“T don’t know about her being the most powerful sovereign while 
T’m about,” said the empress. “ However, we won’t quarrel over that, 
for I am too glad to see you, and I will call at once on Queen Raka. 
La! how old Captain Cringle would stare if he could see me ruling 
over these dominions !” 

She then related to me how she was brought to this mighty empire 
of Wallawoo, and how the emperor at first sight fell desperately in love 
with her, and had given her the privilege of being named first in all 
matters of state; how she grieved three weeks for Cringle, and then 
dried her tears and married the emperor ; how she made him put away 
all his other wives, some two thousand in number, and board out all 
his children, and now rejgned sole mistress of his affections. Her 
majesty further stated that she intended to live and die Empress of 
Wallawoo, which, on the whole, was a better berth than sailing an old 
brig. 

During all this time the emperor stood with an air of profound 
respect, supported by the distinguished members of his cabinet, even 
the secretary of state and the attorney-general lending their aid to hold 
him up. 

At last, seeing that his majesty was getting much fatigued, I bade 
the empress good-morning, kissing her hand respectfully, when, seizing 
me around the neck, she exclaimed,— 

“ Pshaw ! Seley, give mea good American hug,” which I accord- 
ingly did, and returned to Queen Raka. 

By this time the emperor was almost asleep, but as I went out her 
majesty gave an awful snort, which brought him at once to his senses. 

Raka was delighted at the recital of my interview with the em- 
press, for “ now,” she said, “ everything will go smoothly.” 

Our palace was a very comfortable place, and we fared sumptuously. 
At noon of that day we sat down to lunch, consisting of young monkey- 
tails 4 la Serranoollis with curds and pepper, dogs’ eyes in mustard a la 
Tanimaroo, grasshoppers en papillottes, dried squash in vinegar a la 
Toolado, poke-berries, and sour milk. 

Raka relished these delicacies very much, for they reminded her of 
home ; but they did not altogether accord with my simple republican 
tastes, so I managed to purchase a small pig for a brass button, which 
I roasted and devoured in my private apartments. 

In the mean time I got Raka ready to receive the Empress Krin- 
gleoo, for so her majesty was now called, and, as the empress had not 
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been informed that Queen Raka was possessed of that beautiful ap- 
pendage, a tail, I advised Raka to coil it up spiral-spring fashion and 
secure it in that way while she remained in Kringleoo’s dominions. 
She accordingly put on a richly-dyed cotton mantle, and sat down to 
await her majesty’s coming. 

I had told Raka how to behave and what to say, for I knew Krin- 
gleoo was a shrewd woman, who would observe her narrowly. 

At length the empress entered, harpoon in hand, attended by four 
Amazons. She shook hands with me, and offered to do the same with 
Raka; but the native dignity of the queen would not brook such 
familiarity ; and, bowing courteously, she motioned the empress to the 
skin of an alligator, on which she requested her to be seated. 

“Come here, Spicy,” said Kringleoo, “and sit alongside of me ; plenty 
room for two. You dear old fellow, it does me good to see you once 
more.” With that the empress pinched my cheek and tweaked my nose 
in the most familiar manner. 

This was a little more than Raka could bear: she didn’t like my 
sitting quite so close to Kringleoo, but when it came to taking such 
liberties with me as I have narrated, finishing by the empress’s laying 
her hand on mine, Raka jumped from her seat and rushed across the 
room to prevent it. She stood before the empress with nostrils dis- 
tended, hands clinched, and eyes gleaming like coals of fire. Her 
blood was up, and she was evidently anxious for a set-to with the white 
woman, and looked to me to be her backer and bottle-holder. 

This was the first time I had ever seen Raka exhibit anything like 
temper or jealousy; and I must confess that she looked like a Tartar. 
Human nature was evidently the same the world over: when the little 
god Cupid plants his arrows, they are sure to do their work thoroughly. 
When love is the absorbing passion, it makes no difference what may 
be the color of the skin ; and in this case love for me reigned supreme in 
Raka’s bosom. 

She commenced scolding rapidly in the Chawtee language, using 
many uncomplimentary expressions, even going so far as to call her 
imperial majesty an old white elephant, a fish-woman, crocodile, hyena; 
all of which was lost on the empress, who did not understand a word 
of it. However, Kringleo$ soon comprehended how matters stood, and 
said, “ Ah, Spicy, you rascal! the gal’s dead in love with you. Don’t 
let me interfere.” And she withdrew her hand from mine. 

Raka was quieted, but she did not let go of me while the empress 
remained, and would never afterwards let me go alone to see her. 

An hour afterwards, the emperor called, accompanied by his cab- 
inet, who had their hands full to hold him up. He could not keep 
his eyes off Raka, with whom he was evidently smitten, and when he 
left he presented the queen with a magnificent bracelet made of a piece 
of iron hoop; but as soon as the door closed behind the emperor Raka 
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spat after him, and threw his costly present to one of her maids of 
honor. 

We remained with these good people a month, and then prepared 
to continue our journey. Everything that friendship could suggest 
was lavished upon us. Kringleoo cried heartily at our departure, - 
exclaiming,— 

“ Farewell, friends! Some day you will hear of my descendants 
populating these regions, and I hope to be the mother of a noble line 
of emperors.” With that she waved us an adieu, and we never saw 
her again. 

The emperor fell down in trying to kiss his hand to Raka, and 
the last we saw of him his whole cabinet were employed in trying to 
set him on his legs. 

I have already delayed too long on this journey. Suffice to say 
that, after many adventures, and the receipt of much kix:dness from the 
various tribes through which we passed, we finally reached the coast 
at the mouth of the Senegal River, having traversed the countries of 
Yarra, Elimene, Bakel, Makarra, Warrenskio, Teoriko, and Gadana. 

I cannot describe Raka’s astonishment or my own delight at get- 
ting sight of the great ocean. To add to my joy, several vessels were 
at anchor off the mouth of the river, one of which bore the American 
flag. 

As soon as we got to Senegal, I secured good quarters for our party, 
and engaged passage on the first vessel that was to leave the port. 

Then, without saying a word to Raka, I disposed of the valuables 
she had packed up and brought away from Chatewarrawarra. These 
consisted of ten boxes of polished crabs’ eyes, six boxes of birds of 
paradise, four boxes of stuffed monkeys, ten boxes of beautiful grass 
cloth, three boxes of feather flowers, two dozen stuffed alligators, ten 
jars of live snakes, forty jars of preserved tree-toads, ten boxes of ant 
sauce, and many other articles, too numerous to mention. 

I also disposed of Raka’s stuffed alligator, which she used as a 
throne on state occasions. This circumstance would have caused her 
great uneasiness had she known anything about it. 

These articles brought me over six thousand dollars, which was 
more than enough to pay our expenses across the Atlantic. 

I now made arrangements for the return home of all our native 
escort, and, after rewarding them liberally, sent them on their way 
rejoicing: 

In the mean while I had kept Raka in strict seclusion, not wishing 
her to be seen. She had now learned to dress in European fashion 
and stow away her caudal appendage so that it could not attract 
attention. 

I engaged three state-rooms on board the American brig,—one for 
Raka, one for her two maids, and one for myself. 
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The brig was bound to Baltimore, and I found there were to be 
three other passengers,—a missionary, his wife, and their daughter, a 
beautiful girl only seventeen years old, who was returning home on 
account of her health. These persons were now on board, and seemed 
to promise pleasant acquaintanceship for the voyage. 

The cabin of the “ Pigeon” was very comfortable, and a great im- 
provement on that of the “Creole.” The captain was also an agree- 
able person, and had an efficient crew under his command. 

Two days after, I came on board with Raka and her attendants 
closely veiled, to take up our quarters. I had not explained to the 
captain that the ladies were not white, and did not know how he would 
take it. 

He seemed startled at first at the idea of having colored persons in 
his cabin; but when I assured him that Raka was not only of a light 
complexion but a great queen in her own country, and offered to pay 
double passage-money, all the captain’s scruples and prejudices vanished. 
It is astonishing how quickly Americans bow to royalty, no matter 
what the color; and I am satisfied that if the king of Dahomey were to 
visit the United States he would receive the greatest honors, and the 
young ladies would struggle for a lock of his sable majesty’s hair. 

Two*days after we went on board, the brig got under way for the 
United States, running down the trades in about the latitude of eighteen 
degrees. Nothing could be more delightful than this kind of sailing. © 
The steering-sails were set on the starboard side, which kept the vessel 
steady, and the sea was comparatively smooth. The nights were beau- 
tiful, the moon being in her first quarter, and the stars were brighter 
than I ever remembered seeing them before. Now and then we would 
make out a sail ahead, bound in the same direction with ourselves. 
These were generally colliers trading to the West Indies, returning with 
a load of molasses. The “ Pigeon” did credit to her name, and passed 
all these vessels as if they had been at anchor. 

Raka had become acquainted with her fellow-passengers, who tried 
to make themselves agreeable with the smattering of Mandingo which 
they possessed, but my poor queen never seemed happy unless she had 
me all to herself; but I could not be with her all the time, for I was 
obliged to do my share towards making the voyage pass pleasantly. 
Besides, it was so long since I had been in civilized society that I pined 
for the companionship of my fellows. 

The Fowlers were an intelligent and respectable family, and the 
daughter, Miss Lucille, was not only very beautiful, but had a mind of 
that order which seems to grasp every subject intuitively. 

She was none of your namby-pamby misses who have left school 
with a feeble smattering of everything, but she was one of Nature’s 
choicest ornaments. 

Her father had devoted much time and pains to his daughter’s edu- 
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cation, and her mind drank in the choicest literature as the earth absorbs 
the dews of evening. There was not a particle of guile about this 
young creature, and it was impossible to be long in her society without 
feeling her influence; and I must confess that I soon experienced the 
magnetism. Even Raka, who could not, of course, comprehend such 
a mind as Miss Fowler’s, was struck with her great beauty, and was 
never tired of gazing at her, her eyes wandering from Miss Fowler to 
myself, and frequently filling with tears. 

While I was in Chawtee and was alone with Raka most of the time, 
I could not help reciprocating her affection, for she was a noble creature, 
wonderfully superior to all around her. Then, like most men, I was 
willing to sail down the stream of pleasure without much thought of 
the shoals and quicksands concealed beneath the treacherous waters. 
Pleased with the queen’s society, I never thought of the future. 

I could not bear to leave Raka in the desert, for I knew I should 
never see her more, and dreaded lest some of those monster kings of 
Africa should sweep down upon her kingdom and reduce her and her 
people to slavery. 

Tt was painful to think of any being left so helpless after having 
learned to put complete faith and trust in me, and I had, therefore, 
determined to take Raka with me, regardless of consequences. 

From the first moment that Raka laid eyes on the beautiful Miss 
Fowler there was an evident change in her manner, and when I asked 
her what she thought of the young lady, she burst into tears and pressed 
my hand to her lips. Actions are more eloquent than words, and it 
needed nothing more to express her thoughts. 

Before many days I felt that I had committed a great mistake in 
bringing Raka from her home, and realized that my happiness was now 
in the keeping of Miss Fowler, who was growing every day more 
beautiful in my eyes, although she seemed unconscious of my admi- 
ration. 

It was my custom every evening to sit with Raka on the weather 
side of the quarter-deck aft, watching the sails as they bellied out with 
the breeze, or admiring the phosphorescence of the water, which sparkled 
as if the vessel was sailing through myriads of stars. 

At such times the queen was always happy, and would sit with her 
hand in mine while I discoursed to her of the wonders of nature. She 
was an apt scholar, and, had she possessed the advantages of her fairer 
rival, would have been equally intelligent. 

During the day, when Raka was not on deck, or was taking her 
siesta at noon, according to the custom of her country, I would enjoy 
the fascinating society of the young American. 

When Raka had retired for the night, which she did at an early 
hour, I would again contrive to enjoy Miss Fowler’s society, often until 
a late hour. 
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Raka always made me promise, when she withdrew for the night, 
that I would also retire to rest, and, possessing implicit confidence in 
me, she was generally asleep as soon as her head touched the pillow. 

One night, when she had as usual retired to her state-room and 
closed the door, I went on deck to seek the company of Lucille. We 
had been walking the deck for at least two hours, but time flew so 
pleasantly that neither of us noticed the number of bells that had been 
struck, nor did we observe a figure on the lee side watching us, although 
it was bright moonlight. 

It was a beautiful night, the air so soft that it was scarce felt 
upon the cheek. Everything seemed propitious for me to speak of 
that which was nearest my heart. 

This night I was more tender than usual, and Lucille more silent. 
Suddenly I took her hand, which she did not withdraw, and told her 
how fondly I loved her, and should love her until death. 

At that moment I fancied I heard a stifled sob at the cabin-door, 
and said, “ Lucille, stay a moment, until I see who is there.” 

I went towards the door, and was entering the cabin, while Lucille 
leaned over the low bulwarks, looking on the sea. Suddenly a white 
figure glided from behind the mizzenmast. I saw that it was Raka, but 
before I had time to think she had thrown her tail around the neck of 
the hapless Lucille and jumped with her into the sea. A fearful shriek, 
and the waters closed forever over the unfortunate girls. I was struck 
with horror at the sight, and lost all consciousness. 

Every effort was made by those on board the brig to save the vic- 
tims. The quarter-boat was lowered as soon as possible, and pulled 
for a long time in the wake of the brig, but no trace of the unfortu- 
nates could be discovered, and the brig filled away on her course. 

It was many days before I recovered my senses, and when I came 
to myself I heard the cry of “land!” and the pilot-boat was alongside. 

But I would fain drop a veil over these mournful events. Would 
to God that I had never seen Raka, or that the other victim had never 
crossed my path! I was the cause of two deaths, and not the innocent 
cause. Peace to their manes. 

I got away from the brig after her arrival in port without encoun- 
tering anybody, and, obtaining quiet lodgings in Baltimore, I withdrew 
from the world, to indulge my sorrow and remorse. 

It was about six months after my return, when one day I was 
walking down Market Street, when whom should I see but President 
Smiler ! 

The philanthropist started when he met me, but seemed in doubt 
for some time as to my identity ; but at last he left me, apparently sat- 
isfied with his scrutiny. Next day I was arrested on a complaint pre- 
ferred by the noble-hearted president of the Warming-Pan Society, 
charging me with conspiring with one Captain Cringle to run off and 
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make away with one brig, called the “Creole,” the same being the 
property of the said society; also of embezzling the cargo of the said 
brig, consisting of warming-pans and many other valuable articles, and 
making no return of the same, etc., etc., etc. 

I soon satisfied the court of my innocence, and that the speculation 
was still considered a good one by Mrs. Cringle, who was now Empress 
of Wallawoo, in Africa, who would undoubtedly make a return of 
the proceeds to the Warming-Pan Society as soon as Congress appro- 
priated the money to build a railroad to her dominions. 

I brought the captain of the “ Pigeon” as a witness to prove the 
wreck, and the court dismissed the case, thus ending my connection 
with Mr, Smiler and the Warming-Pan Society. 


(To be continued.) 





“UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION.” 


AN acorn fell where the heedless foot 
Of a wayfarer pressed on the yielding sod. 
The summer came when the germ found root, 
And a tree grew tall where the pilgrim trod. 
A hundred years! and the tree had grown 
' To a stately oak by the broad highway ; 
O’er a village inn were the shadows thrown 
As the sun went down at the close of day. 
The sign that swung in the soughing wind 
From a spreading branch bore the legend quaint : 
“ Ride in, O guest, and a welcome find 
For self and brute, be thou fiend or saint !” 
The landlord, ruddy and gray and fat, 
On the ample porch, as he sipped his wine 
With a knowing leer, if he walked or sat, 
Was a quainter thing than the swaying sign. 
To that lodging old not a traveler came 
But he heard the tale, with approving nod, 
From the host of a grandsire’s lawless fame, 
Who heedless once by the wayside trod. 
The years went by ; and the moor was bleak 
Where the inn had stood, and the sign had swung. 
In the wintry blast with a doleful creak 
A form in chains as a culprit hung. 
In letters clear to the branch o’erhead 
Were nailed these words, as a sad complaint : 
“ Behold the doom of a son misled 
By a sire who hailed either fiend or saint!” 
Thus the acorn small that the pilgrim free— 
As he journeyed on with an aimless gait— 
Had crushed grew up as the gallows-tree, 
Where the third of kin met a felon’s fate! 


Henry Houpparp Prerce, U.S.A. 


Forrst Grove, OrEGon, October 28, 1882. 
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ARTILLERIE TECHNIQUE. ° 


In foreign armies all officers who are employed in the preparation, 
manufacture, or preservation of artillery material are said to belong to 
the technical artillery, the affairs of which centre in a bureau of the 
artillery staff. In this country artillery officers are rarely, if ever, en- 
gaged in purely technical work, which we call “ordnance duty,” and 
which is considered as belonging to a department of the service entirely 
separate and apart from the artillery. 

Considering the relatively greater antiquity and experience of for- 
eign armies as compared with our own, and the vast importance of the 
military profession in Europe, where nearly every man is, or has been, 
a soldier, and wheré the best talent turns to the army, it is interesting 
to inquire why we, who have learned nearly all we know about the art 
of war from Europe, should differ from her military leaders on a point 
of army organization and administration which has probably received 
as much attention as any other. I have investigated the subject atten- 
tively, and, as far as can be learned, the grounds of this difference may 
be stated as follows: 

In Europe it is considered indispensable that technical duties de- 
volve on line-officers (engineers in foreign armies are also line-officers), 
who, from their connection with troops and their responsibilities in 
time of war, are more intimately concerned with the adaptability and 
serviceability of army material, and generally better able to judge of 
its merits than the officers of other branches of the service. Technical 
duties naturally fall to the artillery, because it is organized and admin- 
istered so that the officers and men have a wider practical and scien- 
tific knowledge of arms, equipments, etc., than those of any other 
arm. : 

In the artillery schools they receive a thorough course of theoreti- 
cal training ; in the arsenals and workshops they conduct experiments, 
and study materials and manufactures ; as light artillery, they become 
familiar with everything pertaining to the practical management of 
light guns, cavalry equipments, harness, wagons, army vehicles, and 
the mounted service generally ; as foot artillery, with the drill, arms, 
and equipments of foot troops, heavy guns, the subject of fortifications, 
the operation of sieges, and the defense of the sea-coast. Finally, in 
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common with other troops, they are made familiar with the duties of 
camp and garrison, and are inured to battle, and learn by actual expe- 
rience what is practicable and what is not, or, in other words, how far 
theory is applicable to the subject of material. No other arm of the 
service affords such facilities to its officers, who are enabled to subject 
everything to practical tests, and thus determine its real and relative 
value. 

For this* and other reasons to be presently given, “artillerie tech- 
nique,” which in our army is in the hands of a staff department, is in 
foreign armies considered as properly pertaining to the artillery, and 
this rule, which once had the same application in our army, is without 
a single exception either in Europe or in Asia. It may be said in 
passing, that artillery officers thus educated have been generally equal 
to every demand made on them, either in the field of science or practice. 

Without going into the history of the legislation which has changed 
the organization and administration of our artillery from what they once 
were to what they now are, or the influence which gave rise to it, I pass 
to the argument now used in support of the position. It is based upon 
“the theory of specialties,” or “ the importance of distributing scientific 
labor in order to promote skill and progress, and the consequent neces- 
sity of educating a special body of officers in technical work, and keep- 
ing them at it ;” in other words, artillery technique is said to be of such 
a scientific nature, and requires so much scientific study, that its success- 
ful prosecution depends on unremitting attention to technical work, It 
follows, of course, from this supposition that it is not necessary, in order 
to design and construct the material of an army, to go Beyond the do- 
main of scientific labor. This view of the case has been fully discussed 
abroad, because in nearly every European army attempts have been 
made to separate the practical and technical artillery duties, and con- 
centrate the latter in a separate department composed of officers perma- 
nently assigned to such duty. These attempts have failed, on the 
ground that it is not a case to which the theory of specialties and the 
distribution of scientific labor can be profitably applied. The applica- 
tion of these theories to the military profession is based on the analogy 
which is supposed to exist between it and the civil pursuits to which 
these theories are applied. But the cases are quite different, the neces- 
sary resemblances are wanting, and the analogy breaks down. The 
civil professions, sciences, and trades are so overcrowded, and occupy 
such a wide field, that to be successful each worker is obliged to confine 
himself to one subject, and devote his entire life to it. In the legal 
profession, for example, there are civil and criminal lawyers, and these 
have their specialties. For nearly every infirmity of mind or body the 
medical profession can furnish an expert. Every branch of the useful 
arts has its devotees and masters, while the number of specialists in the 
trades and manufactures is astonishing. This has not always been the 
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case, but it is so now, and the reason is obvious. In former times the 
professions and trades were not overcrowded, and competition was slight. 
The competent family physician would undertake the treatment of a 
patient afflicted with any of “ the ills that flesh is heir to,” and had no 
fear that his skill would be questioned by an expert knowing more 
than he did. An educated lawyer would commence any kind of a 
suit in any court, confident that with ordinary diligence he could pre- 
sent as many precedents in support of his side, and argue the case as 
well as his opponent. The sculptor was not unfrequently a fair painter. 
There were men who affected to know all the trades, and drifted from 
one occupation to another, according to fancy, and with but little anxiety 
about the future. 

But all this is changed; from the highest profession to the hum- 
blest occupation in civil life the struggle for place, for advancement, 
for success is unceasing. The stimulant in some cases is pride and 
ambition ; in others wealth and power ; in other and the great majority 
of cases the’bare necessaries of life; and it is this struggle, born of the 
time and ministering to its demands, which has no pity and no gener- 
osity, and which ends only with life, that has developed the theory of 
specialties, made the distribution of scientific labor a necessity, and 
elevated manufacturing to a place among the fine arts. But, notwith- 
standing the universal application of these theories to civil life, it ceases 
the moment it becomes unprofitable or unnecessary. The civil profes- 
sions, sciences, and trades respond in all their activities to the impres- 
sions of the world at large, but more especially to those of the commu- 
nity in which they are established or with which they may be connected ; 
the demand regulates the stfpply. There is nothing forced about it, or 
if there is, a reaction sets in after a while, and a readjustment takes 
place. 

This is not the case with armies which are maintained arbitrarily, 
by supréme authority, and in whatever form, suitable or not, that au- 
thority may direct. By the forced application of theories they may 
degenerate into mobs or develop into models of military excellence, 
according to the wisdom of those who control them. Of the truth of 
the theory of specialties as applied to civil life, I presume there is no 
question ; at all events, the matter regulates itself. How far the theory 
can be applied to an army admits of much argument. Granting, how- 
ever, that it may be applied profitably, and as it usually is applied to 
the organization of an army so as to separate it into its component 
parts, it may be asked whether the other theory “ of the distribution of 
scientific labor” can be applied with equal profit and to the same ex- 
tent? It must be remembered that here at least one resemblance is 
wanting to complete the analogy to the civil occupations, and that is 
the intense competition which prevails, and which in a great measure 
determines the subdivisions of the trades. 
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Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that the theory may 
be similarly applied, and assuming that the universal rule of giving 
the technical duties under consideration to the artillery is correct, should 
they be separated from the practical in the way we have done? 

In short, “Is it not necessary in order to design and construct the 
material of an army to go beyond the domain of scientific labor?” I 
think it is, and even if I am in error-I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that such is the view in all foreign armies, in which it is consid- 
ered imperative that officers intrusted with technical artillery duties, no 
matter how scientific they may be, shall test the result of their experi- 
ments and theories by practical experience. The question how far a 
man’s scientific knowledge will avail him, unless rendered profitable by 
practical experience, is not a new one, and has received much intelligent 
discussion, and I cannot do better by way of illustrating the importance 
of combining the practical and scientific duties of all specialties than 
by quoting from one of our own learned countrymen. In this con- 
nection he writes: “Take the physician. There are physicians who 
are scientific simply; they know the general facts and laws of their 
profession, and can give a good lecture on any point pertaining to it. 
But take them to the bedside and they fail from not discriminating 
differences, This is typhus fever, and that is typhus fever. The re- 
semblance they see, but the difference between typhus fever and typhus 
fever they do not see, and so in treating both cases alike they kill their 


patients scientifically, or at least fail to cure them. These are men of 
routine. There are others who, while using the common name, ob- 
serve every difference of age, of temperament, of habits, and who are 


thus able to adapt their treatment to each particular case.”” These are 


men of varied experience in hospitals and in other pestilential places, 
where often at the risk of their lives they gain the practical knowledge 
which is derived from observation alone. And so it is throughout. 
Scientific classification depends on the observance of resemblances, 
practical skill, or the ability to detect the subtle and almost impercep- 
tible differences between persons and things thus classified. The capa- 
city to apply scientific principles to the affairs of life, and without 
which scientific knowledge is in some cases a hindrance, depends on 
experience alone, and can never be acquired by those who learn by 
theory and experiment. This argument underlies the organization and 
administration of the armies of Europe, and cements, instead of sepa- 
rating, the practical and technical duties of the artillery, in which ex- 
perience in the ordinary use of all arms, equipments, and munition is 
considered the surest guide to intelligent choice, and to the proper ap- 
plication of scientific principles in their construction. Not the experi- 
ence of a sedentary life, but of an active and daily contact with sol- 
diers in camp and garrison. To separate “artillerie technique” from 
other artillery duties and concentrate it in a bureau apart from the 
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artillery would, in the opinion of foreign organizers, not only shut out 
the kind of experience referred te, and which heretofore has been 
found so valuable at the technical establishments, but would deprive 
the artillery of all claim and all incentive to consideration as a scien- 
tific corps, and lower its esprit and professional standing correspond- 
ingly. 

It is said by those who advocate our system that “ unless officers are 
occupied with scientific duties all the time, they are not equal to the 
demands of the technical establishment when they go to them.” The 
answer to this is one which applies to any army in any country. All 
the civil professions, all the arts and sciences, and all the trades touch 
the military profession at some point, and are blended with it more or 
less closely according to circumstances ; but it is not claimed by foreign 
artillery officers that because of their application to military science 
any man among them, no matter what his abilities or study may be, 
can master them all, or any of them, and at the same time perfect him- 
self as a practical soldier. If he is able to understand their correlative 
value, and how far they can be applied to the art of war, he has done 
what few men have done, and what few even have ever attempted to 
do. It is said that the great Napoleon claimed to be master of his art 
in all its details, and knew what was best, from the shoes of his sol- 
diers to the grandest conception of strategy ; but it does not follow that 
Napoleon was an expert in shoemaking! Not at all. He knew from 
experience the kind of shoes best suited to the military service, and 
had he been sent to a shoe-manufactory he would no doubt have made 
his experience valuable. On the other hand, had he turned his atten- 
tion exclusively to the details of shoemaking, his opinion as to the best 
shoes for soldiers would have been worth no more, after a few years, 
than the opinion of any other shoemaker, because it is not the capacity 
to be a skillful specialist that matures judgment of the wants of the 
military service, but experience with soldiers under all the trying con- 
ditions of a soldier’s life. 

It may be said in this connection that of the necessary accomplish- 
ments for technical employment, it is considered far more important in 
Europe to be certain of an experienced than of a purely scientific man, 
because most artillery officers are sufficiently educated to meet all de- 
mands likely to be made on them, no matter upon what duty they may 
be placed. Aptitude and experience may be wanting, intellectual ca- 
pacity and education rarely. The same might be said of our own 
officers. 

The fundamental principle which underlies the administration of 
the technical branch of foreign artillery is not the distribution of scien- 
tific labor as we apply that theory, but the common good of the whole 
artillery, and the highest education of its personnel compatible there- 
with. The officers are sent to the arsenals, laboratories, and manufac- 
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tories, not as scientific experts, or with any expectation that they will 
become so. The very nature of their profession, it is urged, forbids 
that they should devote themselves to any particular branch of service, 
and that it is not desirable they should, for it is well known how ab- 
sorbing such occupations become, and how soon they unfit their votaries 
for anything outside of their specialty. They are sent as practical 
soldiers whose business is war, and whose ambition and duty it is to 
prepare for it. It is expected that their practical experience will make 
them familiar with the material wants of the army, and that the scien- 
tific education they receive in the schools, if coupled with aptitude, will 
enable them to give intelligent direction to the scientific labor employed 
at all government establishments. The older officers have supervisory 
positions, the junior officers are their assistants, and are engaged in 
conducting experiments, in the study of materials, and how they are 
used. But there is no separate class upon which these duties devolve ; 
all artillery officers proper are eligible ; marked ability and special apti- 
tude may detain one officer on technical work for a longer time than 
another, but his return to regimental duties is inevitable. 

This is by no means an exhaustive comparison of the two systems, 
and does not pretend to be, but it is sufficient for the purposes of this 
paper, which are to show the grounds of difference between the organi- 
zation and administration of our artillery and that of foreign armies, 
and the very great advantages which the artillery officers of those 
armies enjoy over us, the highly responsible positions they fill, the im- 
portant duties that are intrusted to them, and the professional benefit 
and honor which the performance of those duties confers. Our pro- 
fessional status and employment is certainly quite different, and our 
opportunities very much less, and no military man can study the or- 
ganization and administration of our army without noting it, or without 
making a comparison at once humiliating and injurious tous. He will 
observe that we perform no technical duties whatever, and that, as com- 
pared with the artillery of Europe, we are artillery in name only; 
that we have no professional standing as artillery outside of the domain 
of tactics, and that we are not a special arm in the sense in which that 
term is generally understood. 

General Lausanne, of the French army, who undoubtedly expresses 
the general opinion of foreign officers on this subject, has said “ that 
an artillery officer who has had no opportunity of an intimate study of 
the raw material, their preparation, their use, the transformation -they 
undergo, the adjusting and putting together of the parts, the storing, 
the preservation and repair * equipage, is not an artillery officer; he 
is only an officer of gunners.” 

This is our position precisely, and will explain about how we are 
rated in the armies of the world. It may be asked, in this connection, 
what would be the effect on the engineers were their scientific duties to 
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be turned over to another department of the service, and the officers re- 
duced to the level of mere pioneers and pontooneers, and, after a few 
years, what would be the general opinion in regard to the engineers, 
and what would they know? Men are measured by what they do, and 
as long as it is known that the duties of our artillery are as restricted as 
they now are, and we have no opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
and experience which in all other armies is considered absolutely indis- 
pensable, we cannot take our place beside the artillery and engineers of 
Europe, or the engineers of our own army. 

In all countries except this the artillery ranks very high, not only 
on account of its great influence on the battle-field, but because to it is 
intrusted almost the entire subject of designing, manufacturing, and sup- 
plying the arms, equipments, and munition of the armies. The officers 
are credited with scientific and practical knowledge, which the estab- 
lished routine of service enables them to acquire and improve. Nearly 
every journal of military science published in Europe is in the hands 
of the artillery and.engineers ; every board for the discussion of tech- 
nical subjects is chiefly drawn from these sources; every workshop, 
manufactory, and depot, as well as the parks and arsenals, are under 
the supervision of artillery officers who bring to their work the expe- 
rience of actual and periodically renewed service with troops in camp 
and garrison. And it is believed by foreign organizers that it is chiefly 
because of this experience that the character of foreign artillery mate- 
rial keeps pace with the progress of science and meets the wants of the 
armies. In a word, the system affords artillery officers and soldiers a 
thorough knowledge of “artillerie technique,” and draws to‘the tech- 
nical establishments the practical experience and good will of the entire 
artillery: while our system, by what is thought to be a misapplication 
of the theory of specialties and of the distribution of scientific labor, 
has not only taken from the artillery its technical duties, but with them 
the incentive and opportunity to scientific investigation ; and this has 
impaired thé general efficiency of the artillery, and placed it far below 
the artillery of England, France, Germany, and some other foreign 
countries. 

And here I leave this question for the consideration of those who 
are responsible for the organization and administration of the army, 
and especially for the consideration of my brother artillery officers. 

Without wishing the least injustice to others, we ask justice for our- 
selves, for the status of the artillery throughout the world, and for the 
official duties and responsibilities upon which that status in a great 


measure depends. 
J. P. SANGER, 


Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major US.A. 











REAR-ADMIRAL FOHN ADOLPHUS DAHLI- 
GREN, U.S.N. 


THE memoir of this distinguished officer of our navy, which we are 
called upon to consider, and which is the text for this paper, is the 
loving tribute of an affectionate wife to her husband’s memory, and is, 
therefore, of the nature of an eulogy upon him and his naval career, 
which no one who knew the admiral will be disposed to question or 
dispute." 

With the exception of Farragut and Porter, no officer of our navy 
has enjoyed a wider reputation than Dahlgren. For this he is indebted 
less to his services at sea than to those scientific studies which have asso- 
ciated his name both here and abroad with great improvement in 
ordnance, which is one of the distinguishing features of modern advance 
in the art of war. 

But for his inventive genius in devising ordnance for the navy, the 
civil war could not have been pushed forward with efficiency on the 
Atlantic coast, and in the early part of the war there were few in 
Washington who had so much to do with the beginnings of the great 
campaign as he had. In inventive genius no one among our naval 
officers has surpassed him, and in pure patriotism he was without a 
peer in the nation. 

While the biographies of British naval officers are counted up by 
hundreds, although the present organization of the royal navy dates 
back only to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or less than three hundred 
years, those of the heroes of our little navy, with its one hundred 
years of existence can be almost counted upon one’s fingers. Of the 
civil war, so far we have only the life of Farragut by his son, of Ad- 
miral Foote by his friend Professor Hoppin, and now this of Admiral 
Dahlgren by his widow. May we not anticipate that similar extended 
biographies will in time be given us of Admirals Davis, Dupont, Rod- 
gers, Bailey, Thatcher, Winslow, Commander Cushing, and others, 
who have already passed on to join the silent majority? while there 

1 Memoirs of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By his 


widow, Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. With Portraits and Illustrations. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Company, 1882. 8vo, pp. 660. 
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still live those who should be similarly remembered in the sweet by 
and by. Of the Revolutionary times, memoirs of more or less ex- 
tent have been published of Paul Jones, Talbot, Tucker, Truxton, and 
Murray. There have also been printed biographies of Commodore 
Edward Preble, who achieved his renown in the war with Tripoli in 
1803-4, and of the “ boys” he brought up, viz., Hull, Decatur, Bain- 
bridge, Perry, and Porter, heroes of the war of 1812-14. Besides 
these there have been many minor biographical sketches to tell “the 
boys” of to-day what our navy has done in the past, and stimulate 
them to emulate its examples in the future. There has also been pub- 
lished a life of Commodore Josiah Tatnall, who gained his reputation 
chiefly in our Mexican war, and whose exclamation, “ Blood is thicker 
than water!” at the Pei-Ho, in China, when in command of the United 
States squadron, will be long remembered by our English brethren. 
Unfortunately, his light was quenched in the Confederate service, 
which he chivalrically and mistakenly felt it his duty to enter. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren notes in his diary under date, “ February 20, 1861: 
Saw Commodore Tatnall at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and saw 
him sign his letter of resignation to the President. Tatnall entered 
the service on the Ist of January, 1812, but was not in any of the 
great actions of the war of 1812-14.” 

It is a well-known anecdote related of Commodore Edward Preble, 
that when he was in command of the United States squadron in the 
Mediterranean, he complained to his secretary, Colonel Tobias Lear, of 
“the boys (to which reference has been made above) that had been sent — 
out to him,” though for the commander of a squadron he would now 
be considered something of a “ boy” himself, as he was but forty-two 
years of age. After his brilliant successes before Tripoli, Colonel Lear 
recalled his remark, and asked him what he thought of his “ boys” now. 
“ Well,” said he, “they are good boys.” It was this story, and the fact 
that his squadron was the school for most of the officers who distin- 
guished themselves in the war of 1812-14,—for there was no naval 
academy then,—that earned him the sobriquet of “The Father of the 
American Navy,” a title which has since erroneously been applied 
to others. His experience with his “boys” was only an exemplifi- 
cation of the motto, “Old men for council and young men for action,” 
which, spité of a few glorious exceptions, must still be considered the 
rule. It is not considered now by “ Young America” a good thing to 
retain “the old men for council” even. 

It is easy to see why so few naval biographies have been written. 
Their circulation is necessarily limited, and they rarely pay commer- 
cially ; therefore, besides requiring the enthusiasm of some loving friend 
to write them, it requires some one able and willing to incur the ex- 
pense and take all the risk of publication. After this digression we 
will return to the subject of our notice. 
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Mrs. Dahlgren says her main object has been “to let the subject 
of this memoir speak for himself ;” and undoubtedly the most valuable 
part of this beautiful volume, as it is in all similar biographies, is 
where the subject does speak for himself through his diaries and 
letters, as by them we are admitted to his daily thoughts, opinions, 
and feelings. His diary during the civil war, which is given verbatim, 
is a most valuable addition to our naval memoirs of that period, and 
will be a mine for the future naval historian to draw from. It is, 
we think, to be regretted that the limits of the work did not permit 
the publication of more of his official and friendly correspondence, 
which, would perhaps have corrected some of the impulsive entries in 
his diary, that a calmer reflection would have modified. We remem- 
ber, when a midshipman, keeping a diary on a first cruise, in which 
were jotted down the thoughts and feelings of the moment, and in which 
personalities and opinions of messmates and superior officers were freely 
written. It is almost needless to say that after the cruise was over, in 
reviewing it was found so many personalities had been indulged, and 
so many false impressions formed of the messmates and shipmates, that 
the diary was thrown in the fire. 

Admiral Dahlgren began a diary before he was a midshipman in 
1826, and this journal was continued with almost no intermission down 
to within a few weeks of his death in 1870, a period of nearly forty-five 
of his sixty-one years of life, and is the chief means by which his event- 
ful life has been traced in this memoir. His diary during his command 
off Charleston discloses that his intercourse with General Gillmore in the 
operations against’ Charleston was not of a pleasant description, and 
indeed in one place he writes, “To hold intercourse with this man was 
impossible ; to permit the service to be exposed to the chance of suffer- 
jng from this personal difficulty would not be right. So I briefly 
wrote to the department stating his arrival to take command, and asking 
to be relieved. Self-interest would say, ‘Stay where you are,’ but a 
sense of what is due to the public interest says, ‘If there is aught that 
you know of to prevent your doing your whole duty, withdraw ; do not 
let the interest of the country suffer.’” He was not, however, relieved, 
but continued in command until the close of the war. It is for the 
future historian to decide upon their controversy. In another entry he 
says, “General Gillmore banging about with a band.” He had pre- 
viously had very pleasant relations with General J. G. Foster, whom 
Gillmore relieved. It seems a pity these personal bygones of feelings 
had not been omitted from the memorial, especially as in Admiral Dahl- 
gren’s long official letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated October 
16, 1865, which was suppressed, but which is published in the memorial 
(pages 553-594), he calmly goes over the whole of his difficulties with 
General Gillmore, and explains his own position. It would have been 
well, perhaps, to have omitted some other of the personalities of this 
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time from his diary, but as it is given verbatim it affords a vivid 
picture of his feelings of the hour. 

We learn from this memorial that Admiral Dahlgren was the de- 
scendant of an honorable and highly respectable ancestry in Sweden, 
whose honor and reputation he fully sustained on this Western eonti- 
nent. 

His “ stamfather,” the founder of. the Dahlgren family in Sweden, 
was named Borje Eric-sson or Ersson (Anglicé Henrys-son),? a very com- 
mon name in Sweden, who was born in 1593 at a place called Dahlen. 
In 1615 by royal license he was permitted to assume the surname of 
Dahl-gren, derived from this place of his birth, Dahlen signifying in 
English a “ dele,” and “ gren,” a branch or bough, intimating that he was 
a branch from his ancestral home. His great-grandparents were Bern- 
nard Ebbe Dahlgren and Lady Anne M. Neuhauser. His grandfather, 
for whom he seems to have been named, was Doctor Johan Adolf Dahl- 
gren, who was born at Norrkoping in 1744. An uncle of the admiral 
was Sir Carl Adolph, Knight of Wasa, who was at one time a surgeon 
in the Swedish navy, and later a field surgeon in the army and court 
physician. He died at Stockholm in 1844. His son, Sir Johan, was 
the last representative of the name in Sweden, which since his death, 
June 7, 1876, only exists in this country. 

Bernhard Ullrik Dahlgren, the admiral’s father, was born in 
Sweden, May 12, 1784, but fled from that country in 1804, having be- 
come involved in an attempt to disseminate republican principles, for 
which his property was confiscated by the crown. In 1806 he settled 
in Philadelphia, where he was long known as a merchant of signal 
ability and integrity, and at the time of his death, which occurred in 
1824, he held, as he had for a long time previous, the office of Swedish 
consul, His tomb is still to be seen in the burying-ground of the Old 
Swedes’ Church in that city, near that of Wilson, the Scotch naturalist, 
known as the American ornithologist. November 19, 1808, he was 
married to Martha Rowan, and November 13, 1809, the subject of 
this memoir, christened John Adolphus Bernard Dahlgren, was born in 
a house on the corner of Third and Walnut Streets, the site of which is 
now occupied by the Merchants’ Exchange building. At what time he 
dropped the “ Bernard” is not stated in the memoir, but his entry 
in the Navy Register of 1826 is John A. Dahlgren, and by mistake his 
first appointment was addressed to John Dahlgren, which, in accepting, 
he corrected. His maternal grandfather, James Rowan,’ was a lineal 
descendant of the Mortimers of the north of Ireland, and claimed col- 
lateral lineage with the De Rohans of Brittany. The admiral’s father 
was six feet four in height and otherwise of majestic proportions. He 
was educated at Upsala, and an adventurous traveler. From his 


2 The varied spelling of the names is as given in the memoir. 
3 Was the admiral’s grandfather an ancestor of Vice-Admiral Rowan ? 
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reputation for strict probity he was spoken of as “'The man of Ross,” 
and he was constantly called upon to be the arbiter in disputed 
matters so as to avoid litigation. He gave the future admiral a good 
school education, so that he became a Latin, Spanish, and mathematical 
scholar, but left him but little else except his good name ; for though he 
had been successful as a merchant, he was so liberal as a citizen 
and so constant in his charities, that he left his widow and four 
children, John, the eldest, being but fourteen years of age, in strait- 
ened circumstances. Thus the admiral commenced life with a good 
education, correct principles, and poverty, the most valuable inherit- 
ance that can befall to a lad, as it requires constant exertion and self- 
reliance, 

Mrs. Dahlgren divides the admiral’s life into three parts. The 
first, under the title of “The Navy of the Past,” carries him from his 
childhood to his entering'the navy in 1826, after many discouragements, 
on to 1847, when, as a lieutenant, at the age of thirty-six years, he had 
just returned in the “Cumberland” from a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and on the 12th of November reached his own home in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and found his wife and children “ seated around the table at 
the evening meal, little dreaming who was so near... . All in excellent 
health, thanks to Providence.” The second part contains his ordnance 
record, and the third is devoted to his services in the rebellion, and 
subsequent service. The memoir is embellished with two excellent 
portraits,—one taken when Dahlgren was the commandant of the 
Washington Navy-Yard, the other after he was commissioned a rear- 
admiral. It has also an engraving of the landing of a battery of his 
boat-howitzers in Japan by Commodore M. C. Perry, in 1854, and a 
correct map of Charleston harbor, showing the rebel defenses and ob- 
structions in 1865. 

We learn from the first part that his application for a midshipman’s 
appointment in 1825 meeting with a refusal, he was employed some 
hours of each day as an amanuensis by the Rev. Dr. Collins, pastor 
of the Old Swedes’ Church, “who gave him some slight compen- 
sation,” and that he refused offers from the consul-general of a mid- 
shipman’s appointment, and later a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Colombian service. In order to obtain a knowledge of his intended 
profession (from which it would seem he had not given up all hope of 
an appointment in the United States navy), he embarked before the 
mast in a brig bound for Trinidad de Cuba, where he arrived after a 
passage of twenty-one days. On his return the vessel was driven by 
a severe gale on the western coast of Florida, in which “ fifty vessels 
and their crews perished ;” but he says, “ I landed safe in Philadelphia 
on the 18th of June, 1825.” Weare left to infer that the vessel he 
was in was not wrecked, by a graphic description written by him and 
given on the next page of a similar fictitious scene, published in the 
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Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, in which the vessel at last is made 
to “go about, and howing down to leeward seemed to fly from the 
dangerous coast which had so lately threatened us with destruction.” 

On the Ist of February, 1826, he received his long-sought appoint- 
ment as an acting midshipman in the navy of the United States, and on 
the 25th of April reported for duty on board the frigate “ Macedonian,” 
Commodore Biddle, at Norfolk, bound to the Brazils, His second cruise 
as a midshipman was on board the “ Ontario,” in the Mediterranean. 
He was transferred in September, 1831, to the “ Constellation,” then in 
Mahon, which a month after sailed for home, and arrived at Norfolk 
on the eveof Dahlgren’s twenty-second birthday. Historic events had 
not been wanting to give interest to this cruise, “and our middy wit- 
nessed the transit of the French armada to Algiers, which soon after 
passed from the Crescent to the Cross; and one day the ‘ Ontario’ sailed 
into Marseilles to find the drapeau blanc displaced and supplanted by 
the tricolor with all the emblazonary of the empire.” (2) After leave of 
absence, shortened at his own request, he joined the naval school at 
Norfolk, and in April, 1832, was examined and passed number nine 
out of the thirty-one successful midshipmen in a class of seventy. 
Soon after he received his warrant as a Passed Midshipman. Of the 
seventy midshipmen of his date of 1826, forty years after, viz., in 1866, 
twenty-seven had resigned, eighteen died, nine been dismissed, one re- 
mained unaccounted for, and nine were on the active and six on the 
retired list of the navy. Of the nine on the active list, two were rear- 
admirals, four commodores, and three captains. Of the six on the re- 
tired list, one was a captain, four were commodores, and one was a 
lieutenant.‘ 

This does not show very fast promotion, and from it our young 
officers may “take courage,” as St. Paul did at the “‘ Three Taverns,” 
and be assured their times are not so much worse than those of old. 
In this connection we would call the attention of the cadets at the 
naval academy who are grumbling at their hardships, poor pay, and 
prospects of slow promotion, to the following memorandum written by 
Admiral Dahlgren on the fly-leaf of a manuscript book. “These MS. 
tables were written by me in the early part of 1829. I was a middy, 
just returned from the cruise on the coast of Brazil, and was boarding 
in Seventh above Chestnut Street, corner of the first small street, east 
side, at Mrs. Drummond’s, My pay was about three hundred and 
twenty dollars a year, as it had been for three years, and was to be for 
nearly a like period. The house was very respectable. My mother 
also boarded there, but for the little board I could pay I must needs be 
content with a garret. Desiring much to have Riddle’s ‘ Navigation,’ and 


4 Now after a lapse of fifty-seven years, we find borne upon the Navy Register, 
Vice-Admiral Rowan on the active list, Rear-Admirals Glisson, M. Smith, and 
Boggs, and Commodores Cicero Price and Charles Green, all retired. 
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unable to pay its price, which was very high, being an English book, 
I undertook to copy the part of most interest, his method of calculating 
lunar distances. It was midwinter, something in Philadelphia. I 
could not afford a fire; so I used to wrap up in an overcoat and write 
until my fingers became too cold to continue. The work was fully ac- 
complished before the winter was ended.” 

Fancy a naval academician of to-day writing out the lunar tables 
in Bowditch, or copying in extenso the unprinted “Seamanship” of 
“ Jinny” Marshall, and others, with additions, which every midship- 
man of old was bound to do, for there was nothing, or next to 
nothing, in print at that time that would “ meet their case” or answer 
the questions of the examining board. 

We will add for the information of grumbling youngsters that his 
pay of $320 (or $19 and one ration per month, as it was called) was 
continued to him six years, until he became a passed midshipman in 
1832, when it was increased to $25 and two rations a month, or less 
than $450 per annum. In 1836 it was increased to $750 at sea and 
$600 on shore, and continued at that until his promotion to lieu- 
tenant in 1837, eleven years after his entry into the service, when the 
pay of that grade was $1500 at sea and $1200 on shore, which con- 
tinued to be his pay until he was commissioned a commander, Sep- 
tember 14, 1855, when he had been twenty-seven years in the service, 
and of all lieutenants up to 1860. By his promotion to commander 
his pay was increased to $1800 a year on leave, $2800 on shore 
duty and on sea service; and so was continued up to the time of our 
civil war, after twenty-six years’ service. It will be seen that his lieu- 
tenant’s pay was the same on shore, and but a trifle more at sea than 
an ensign of to-day, after five years from the date of his commission, 
and a lieutenant of five years receives within $200 as much sea pay, 
$400 more shore pay (no wonder they like shore duty), and the same 
leave pay as he did as a commander. The oldest lieutenant, however, 
on the active list last July had been only twenty years in the service, 
while Dahlgren did not get his commission as a commander until he 
had been twenty-nine years in the service, and retained the same pay 
some seven years longer, until he was made captain in 1862, when fifty- 
three years old. This should encourage those who are sighing for 
speedy promotion, in which I wish them all success and more pay. 
While he was on ordnance duty in Washington, there being no house 
provided for him, he received an allowance of five hundred dollars a 
year for house rent, but it was a special allowance by act of Congress, 
Lieutenant Maury, of the observatory, being the only one who was 
granted a similar allowance. 

In 1861, Admiral Dahlgren wrote to a friend at a time when the 
Washington Navy-Yard was threatened : 

“ Not wishing to be concerned about personal matters at such a time, 
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I desire to deposit a sum of money in Philadelphia subject to my order, 
and to be had in specie if necessary. But above all, to be perfectly 
secure, as it is to provide bread for my family. Can you arrange this 
for me? The amount will be siz hundred dollars.” This sum was all 
the means he had for his family, and represented his savings after 
thirty-five years’ service. 

After passing his examination, Dahlgren studied law for a while, 
but was very soon ordered to duty on the coast survey, and was 
selected to make observations of the solar eclipse of 1836, and in 1837 
was complimented with the appointment of “second assistant of the 
survey.” In the summer, however, he was compelled to relinquish 
active duty and to repair to the United States Naval Hospital, being 
threatened with blindness. The amaurotic trouble steadily increased, so 
that there was reason to fear entire loss of vision ; and in November he 
sailed for France, where, under the care of the celebrated Sichel, at 
Paris, he improved so much that at the end of five months he ventured 
to return to the United States, and arrived in Washington, May, 1838, 
not materially better. “ At this dark hour, when struggling against 
the heavy pressure of an adverse fate, he had the happiness of being 
united in marriage, on January 8, 1839, to a lovely lady, Mary C., 
daughter of Mr. Nathan Barker, of Philadelphia,” and by the advice 
of Surgeon Thomas Harris, United States navy, retired toa small farm of 
about fifty-five acres, with-a comfortable dwelling upon it, in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, and there Mr. Dahlgren’s family remained until 
May, 1843, and three of his children of this first marriage, Charles 
Barker, Elizabeth, and Ulric, were born there. A year previous, May 3, 
1842, through the restoration of his sight, which the long repose had per- 
mitted, he was able to return to duty, and joined the receiving-ship at 
Philadelphia. In the spring of 1843 he removed his family to Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and left his home there September 26, 1843, to report 
on board the frigate “Cumberland,” at Boston, Commodore Joseph 
Smith, as his flag lieutenant, on board of which ship he dined for the 
first time October 3, and sailed in her soon after for the Mediterranean. 
His cruise in the “ Cumberland” concludes the first part of these memoirs. 

The second part, which contains his ordnance record, is dry in de- 
tail, but none the less interesting in fact, showing his close study of 
the subject and his inventions of naval ordnance and howitzers for 
boat service, which were most serviceable previous to and throughout 
our civil war, and retained their pre-eminence until the admiral’s death, 
though they have since been supplanted by muzzle- and breech- 
loading rifles of heavy calibre, and Gatling and other machine-guns 
for boat and top service, the quick improvements of this inventive age. 
Had Dahlgren lived there is little doubt his inventive genius and in- 
terest in the subject would have followed out this line of improvement 
in ordnance. 
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As early as 1835 he had invented a perforated hammer for dis- 
charging cannon, Which was first applied fo actual use on board the 
“ Cumberland” in January, 1844. In January, 1847, his interest in that 
special branch of his profession had become known, and he was ordered 
to ordnance duty at Washington. The first duty assigned him was 
making Hale’s rockets, in which he soon was able to suggest some im- 
provements. In August he received orders from the Bureau to take 
direction of all ordnance matters at the Washington Navy- Yard, making 
him head of that department, uncontrolled by the Commandant, who 
was jealously alive to this circumscribing of his authority. In March, 
1848, his daughter Eva was born, and his wife joined him in May with 
five children. In September of the same year he obtained permission 
to make two howitzers, and the first gun of this kind was cast Sep- 
tember 22, and was sent to Boston, June 6, 1849, for the “ Adams,” 
“complete in every detail,—lock-sight and carriage,—being the first 
howitzer ever made by the United States for the naval service.” 

January 9, 1850, he submitted to the chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance the draft of a 9-inch shell gun of nine thousand pounds 
made entirely after his own views, and Commodore Warrington ordered 
one cast at the West Point foundry. Five days later, on the 14th, he 
submitted the draft of a 50-pounder to the chief of ordnance, also 
“after his own notions,” to weigh eight thousand pounds; and on the 
19th the bureau ordered one cast ; and on the 21st of May both pieces 
were landed at the navy-yard. Ten days previous the first field 
carriage for one of his 12-pounder (seven hundred and fifty pounds 
weight) howitzers was completed, and the gun mounted. His seventh 
child, and fifth son, Lawrence, was born on November 12, 1850. 

In 1851 he published his system of boat armament for the United 
States navy. In 1853, in a paper addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, he advocated “‘ that the heaviest cannon which are manageable 
should be carried by ships.” His treatise on “ Percussion Locks and 
Primers” was published this year. In November, 1854, it was decided 
by the Navy Department and Bureau that the 11-inch were to be made 
to conform to his wishes, and fourteen of this calibre were ordered to be 
cast. In January, 1856, Commodore Morris, the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, died, and after some talk of appointing Commander Dahl- 
gren, but not doing so from his want of rank, Captain D. N. Ingra- 
ham received the appointment in March. In 1857,Commander Dahl- 
gren received orders to the “ Plymouth,” which had been armed with 
his 9-inch and an 11-inch gun, and sailed in her on a cruise to test their 
serviceable qualities at sea. Returning to the Washington Navy-Yard 
in November, “ A Report of the Cruise of the Ordnance Ship ‘ Ply- 
mouth’ ” was at once handed tothe secretary. So satisfied was Dahlgren 
with the result, and the reports of other United States officers of his 
heavy guns at sea, that April, 1858, we find him writing to Captain 
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Blakely, R.A., “ How long may it be before a calibre of 20-inch can 
be brought into practical use at sea?” showing @hat he was in his 
ideas in advance of the times. In 1858 he made a second practice 
cruise in the “ Plymouth” to the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, and 
on reaching Washington in November resumed charge of the ordnance 
department in the yard. In March, 1859, he obtained permission to 
make a rifled cannon, and in April a ten and a-half pounder was bored, 
turned, and rifled, the first gun ever bored or rifled at the navy-yard, 
and in June the casting of a heavy rifle cannon was made. In Decem- 
ber, 1860, he made a report on “ Rifled Cannon and the Armament of 
Ships of War,” which was transmitted to the House of Representatives. 
This report was succeeded by one on “ Armature of Ships of War, with 
Reference to their Powers of Resistance of Rifled and other Projectiles.” 
His long controversy concerning the invention of his guns and modes of 
casting them, with Captain Rodman, which is given in full in the memoir, 
would be out of place in this paper. His guns were soon brought to a 
practical test in the rebellion, and were generally approved, especially 
the 11-inch on board the gunboats, and the 11- and 15-inch on the 
monitors. 

An amusing incident of an attempt by an English army officer to 
steal the dimensions of a Dahlgren gun in 1855 is related in a letter 
from Lieutenant H. A. Wise, afterwards chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, but then detailed to inspect the process of the fabrication of the 
new cannon at Alger’s foundry, South Boston. 

Writing to Dahlgren under date of June 6, he says, “I had 
scarcely closed my letter to you yesterday when I received a visit from 
Captain C——, R. A. He made no kind of bones of asking for a 
look at the drawings, but I ‘regretted extremely that they were locked 
up in the iron safe, and Mr. Alger kept the key.’ He was very in- 
quisitive, and evidently taking mental notes. After a while I was 
called out to the machine-shop, and when I got back to the office I 
found my royal artilleryman gone; so I put into the foundry, and 
there I discovered him very busy measuring the diameters of the 
eleven-inch pattern! The instrument he used for this operation was a 
white grape-vine stick he carried. He desisted, however, as I ap- 
proached, and then I started him out of the works. It was late in the 
afternoon, and I accompanied him back to the city and introduced him 
to the club. There, in the beguilement of mint-juleps and conversa- 
tion, I secured that remarkable stick, and upon examination I discov- 
ered four distinct notches. These I carefully pared off with a knife, 
and notched a like number about four inches farther down. It will be 
a wonderful gun to go on a bust with if he ever has one made according 
to the dimensions I gave him. He never discovered my performance, 
and he went away with many thanks for my attentions. He is a very 
good fellow, but not so chock-full of fleas as he thought himself.” 
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Lest it should be thought Lieutenant Wise was discourteous in 
this matter, we will state that no foreigner is admitted to visit the 
dock-yards and arsenals of England without a special permit from the 
Admiralty or War Office, and on no account is he permitted to make 
drawings or take measurements of the novelties of inventions he sees. 

The following extracts from his diary mark this change in our naval 
ordnance which he had brought about. Under date October 11, 1855, he 
writes: “ Received my commission as a commander in the navy—better 
late than never!” and about the same time he writes a friend: “It is 
now five years since I presented my plans of cannon and armament, 
and in that time I have struggled against all that seemed possible to 
create adverse thought and action. Now I come out of the smoke, but 
still stripped of much that gives value to my plans. 

“T have dislodged the 32-pounders, and only a few of the 8-inch 
guns find place in the new ships, their batteries being composed of my 
9-inch and 11-inch shell guns. Still, the presence of these 8-inch guns 
is a blemish and a weakness, and I have-yet to get rid of the changes 
in the structure of the guns which injure their endurance. Whether 
I may be finally worn out and used up by this continued and unneces- 
sary struggle remains to be seen. But it must and will come right in 
the end. Oh, that they would only go ahead! I value time more than 
all else. No man uses his lifetime who lets moments slip. Money is just 
a cipher in comparison.” 

We now come to the third part of these memoirs, which includes 
all his services during the rebellion and subsequently. At the period 
when the threatened resistance of the South was beginning to take sub- 
stantial shape, Commander Dahlgren was stationed at the Washington 
Navy-Yard, in command of the ordnance department, “actively en- 
gaged in making ordnance investigations and experiments, and care- 
fully noting the signs of the times ;” and, on the resignation of Captain 
Franklin Buchanan, May 3, 1861, assumed command of the yard, and 
instituted active measures for its defense. On the 2d of August, Con- 
gress, especially to meet his case, amended the law of 1804, by which 
the command of the Washington Navy-Yard was especially restricted 
to a captain, so that he could be permanently ordered as a commandant,— 
a compliment he duly appreciated. Previously, when the President 
was informed it was not legal for a commander to hold the position, he 
had replied, “The yard shall not be taken from him. He held it when 
no one else would, and now he shall keep it as long as he pleases,” 

Three days later the secretary offered him the Bureau of Ordnance, 
which he declined. 

N. P. Willis, who called upon him about this time, thus describes 
his personal appearance : 

“We made a visit to Captain Dahlgren at his official quarters. 
The great inventor is too famous a person to escape the usual penalty 
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of pre-eminence, and he will forgive me, therefore, if I tell the public 
what I know of his personnel. He is a light-complexioned man, of 
perhaps forty years of age (he was fifty-two), slight, and of medium 
height, pale and delicate featured. His countenance is exceedingly 
thoughtful and modest, and expresses complete unconsciousness of 
being observed, while his eye is inevitably keen, and his thin nostrils 
expand, as he talks, with a look of great enthusiasm, A practiced 
physiognomist would at once pick him out for a man of distinguished 
abilities, though his destructive branch of science would hardly be 
guessed under a demeanor so quiet and amiable.” 

After the “Monitor’s” action with the ‘“ Merrimac,” Dahlgren 
asked to command her, as Worden was disabled ; but the secretary ob- 
jected, as “he was of more use where he was, and they could not afford 
to have him disabled.” July 18, 1863, he was commissioned “ Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance,” a position no commander had up to that time 
occupied, with authority to retain the department of experiments and so 
much of the yard ax might be needed. 

October 10, 1862, his first 15-inch gun was fired at the ordnance 
yard, and on the 26th one was mounted on the monitor “ Passaic.” 
March 11, 1863, he notes in his diary, “ Received my commission as a 
rear-admiral, to take effect from the 7th of February, being the date 
of my vote of thanks. This makes me the sixth admiral and officer on 
the list.” 

His vote of thanks was, of course, for his services as an inventor, 
as he had not then commanded a squadron, and his promotion was 
from captain to rear-admiral, jumping the grade of commodore, which 
was a high acknowledgment of his ability and services. 

At the time Dahlgren received these honors he had seen less than 
nine years’ sea-service, and his only command at sea had been two 
summer cruises in the ordnance sloop-of-war “Plymouth.” The con- 
firmation by the Senate of his nomination to them was therefore stren- 
uously and jealously opposed by some of the twenty-four officers over 
whose heads he was to be promoted, on the ground that no such honors 
had ever been conferred in our service except for deeds of daring or 
distinguished sea-service. The wishes of the President, however, to 
whom he had proved such an able counselor, pfevailed over all oppo- 
sition. The Senate, at the same time that it confirmed the vote of 
thanks to Dahlgren, dropped Lardner from the list of those recom- 
mended because “he had not commanded in chief in action.” 

In May it was decided in Washington to relieve Admiral Dupont 
of the command of the South Atlantic blockading fleet, and Admiral 
Foote was assigned to that duty, but dying in New York June 26, 
Admiral Dahlgren was ordered in his place, and sailed from New 
York four days later. He arrived at Port Royal July 4, formally as- 
sumed command on the 6th, and immediately commenced active opera- 
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tions. The events that follow, as detailed in his diary, are among 
the most interesting to the historical student in the volume, and form 
a brilliant page in our naval history. We have room only for a few 
extracts, thus: 

“July 10. At 4 a.m. went on board the ‘ Kaatskill,’ and hoisted 
my flag and led over the bar. . . . At 6 P.M. ceased and steamed the 
ironclads down the channel, for the men were now weary and wellnigh 
exhausted. No one can form an idea of the atmosphere of these ves- 
sels. The ‘ Kaatskill’ was hit siaty times and her armor very much 
hurt. Turret, pilot-house, deck, smoke-stack hit in many places. The 
sides of the pilot-house bulged through, and I just escaped the end of 
a bolt that was dislodged. Her ensign-staff was shot away and my 
flag cut by a fragment of a shell. I was a weary man that night after 
my first battle.” 

March 8, 1864, he heard of his son, Colonel Ulric’s, sad death, 
and soon after “of the brutality offered to the infnimate body,” which 
was a sore affliction to him, and embittered him more and more against 
the rebels. “It was stripped,” he says in his diary, “the finger cut off 
to get the ring, and every vile epithet bestowed by the Richmond press. 
May an avenging God pursue them! And yet how glorious, though 
he lost a leg at Gettysburg, and was not well enough to be on his horse.” 

November 9, 1864, he notes in his diary, “ Yesterday I made a visit 
of official inspection of the ‘St. Louis.’ Going over these relics of the 
past has always a great interest for me; it is revisiting the scenes of 
- my boyhood. In just such a vessel as the ‘St. Louis’ I spent my 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second year,” etc. 

The “St. Louis” was under my command at that time, and it was 
only then that I made the personal acquaintance of Admiral Dahlgren, 
though we had corresponded previously. The “St. Louis” was sent to 
the North Edisto in a few days, to guard the coal-vessels at that place, 
and on the 25th I was temporarily detached from her, and by favor of 
the admiral received orders to return to Port Royal and take com- 
mand of the fleet brigade then organizing, which afterwards did “ good 
service,” as the admiral was pleased to state in his general orders, but 
which this is not the place to recount. My personal acquaintance with 
Admiral Dahlgren ended when I was detached from the “St. Louis,” 
in April, 1865, and ordered to the “State of Georgia,” and proceeded 
in her to Aspinwall. We had, however, some occasional friendly cor- 
respondence subsequently. Our relations were always harmonious, and 
I have only pleasant recollections of our intercourse, friendly and 
official. 

On the 1st of March, 1865, he describes in his diary the effect of a 
torpedo on his flag-ship, which was sunk by it. “ A little after seven,” 
he writes, “ the ‘ Harvest Moon’ was under way to go down the harbor, 
and then for Charleston. I had dressed as usual, and just concluded. 
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Simons had laid the table, and I was pacing about the cabin, waiting 
for breakfast, occasionally taking a squint with a glass at objects along 
the shore. Suddenly, without warning, came a crashing sound, a heavy 
shock, the partition between the cabin and ward-room was shattered and 
driven in towards me, while all loose articles in the cabin flew in dif- 
ferent directions. ‘Then came the hurried tramp of men’s feet, and a 
voice of some one in the water was heard shrieking as if badly hurt. 
“My first notion was that the boilers had burst ; then the smell of burnt 
gunpowder suggested that the magazine had exploded. 

“T put on a pea-coat and cap and sallied forth. Frightened men 
were struggling to lower the boats. I got by them with difficulty. 
They heard nothing, saw nothing. Passing from the gangway to the 
upper deck-ladder, the open space was strewed with fragments of par- 
tition. My foot went into some glass. The fleet-captain was rushing 
down and storming about. I ascended the ladder to get out on the 
upper deck to have a full view of things. A torpedo had been struck 
by the poor old ‘ Harvest Moon,’ and she was sinking. The water was 
coming in rapidly through a great gap in the bottom. The main deck 
had also been blown through. There was no help for it, so we pre- 
pared to leave the vessel. The tug that was following astern waited 
to be called alongside, and we transferred the baggage to her with much 
expedition, for in order to cross the bar in the only vessel at hand, the 
‘ Nipsic,’ full tide was needed, and we had not a moment to lose if I 
was to get out that day on the way to Charleston, and in this way I 
take leave of the ‘Harvest Moon’! How thickly events crowd on 
me!” 

The “ Harvest Moon” was an ordinary side-wheel river steamboat, 
which the admiral had taken for his flag-ship on account of her light 
draught, great speed, and superior accommodations for himself and his 
staff. 

The next day he enters in his diary, “A memorable and most sad 
day in my home calendar. This day one year since my dearly beloved 
son fell by the hands of assassins, whose base work was fittingly con- 
cluded by the savage ferocity of the rebel government to his remains.” 

March 27 he writes, “Got report of committee on heavy ordnance, 
which is of much interest to me, as it exhibits the views of experts on 
my guns and those of others. The navy backs my guns, the army 
backs Rodman, Krupp, Parrott, and Ames (these were contractors and 
makers) taking care of themselves.” 

On the 19th of April he says, “Surely these are the days of great 
events. On the evening of the very day that we celebrated the resto- 
ration of the Union flag to Sumter (14th) the President was struck 
down by the hand of a murderer. Of course it is impossible to fore- 
see the political consequences of the horrible crime. . . . _Immedi- 
ately ordered the flags of the squadron at half-mast, and fired twenty- 
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one minute-guns from each. How impressive was the tribute in this 
harbor, where we are now peacefully anchored, near the city of Charles- 
ton, with ruined Sumter in the distance!” Indeed it would make an 
admirable subject for an historical painting of a closing scene of the 
great civil war. 

On the 17th of June, having been relieved of his now reduced 
command by acting Rear-Admiral Radford, he hoisted his flag on the 
“ Pawnee,” and steamed out of the harbor of Charleston, and June 21 
arrived at Washington. July 11, the President and Cabinet visited 
the “ Pawnee” by his invitation, and were received with manned yards 
and saluted, and afterwards given a very handsome collation. The 
next day (July 12) he hauled down his flag, under a salute of thirteen 
guns, and so ended his eventful two years’ command of the South At- 
lantic blockading squadron. His General Order, No. 65, taking leave 
of the squadron and recounting its services, is dated from on board the 
“ United States Flag Steamer ‘ Philadelphia,’ Charleston Harbor, South 
Carolina, June 17, 1865,” and is given in full in the volume. 

Some few weeks after the return of Admiral Dahlgren to Washing- 
ton, and the close of his command afloat (August 2, 1865), he was 
married to his second wife, Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Goddard (the 
author of the memoir), who was the only surviving child of the Hon. 
S. F. Vinton, of Ohio, and the widow of the Hon. Daniel Convers 
Goddard, of Ohio. His first wife, “ who had so lovingly and faithfully 
shared the trials of his life, as well as the privations of limited means 
in rearing a family, was taken away in the summer of 1855, before she 
could enjoy with him the full fruition of his success, In all these 
long years of struggle not even promotion had come to the young 
officer to build hope upon.” He pays a beautiful tribute to this be- 
loved companion of sixteen years, which is given in full in the memoir, 
The tribute his widow has paid to his memory by this memoir is 
evidence that his second marriage was equally happy. 

The summer of 1865 was spent on the Hudson. In November he 
returned to Washington, to attend the obsequies of his son Ulric, 
whose remains had been recovered ;*and while waiting orders he wrote 
the “ Memoir of Ulric Dahlgren, by his father, Rear-Admiral Dahl- 
gren,” which, however, was never published until after his death, 
when it was edited, revised, and published by his widow. 

January, 1866, he was appointed a member of the Board of Admirals 
on promotion, which met on the 23d, Farragut, Davis, Dahlgren, and 
Porter being members. The order of the department limited action to 
the officers of the South Atlantic squadron, The admiral in his jour- 
nal says, “I submitted the name of every officer who had served with 
me, and proposed some advancement for every man who had even been 
near fire.” The board admitted twenty-three, Some which they re- 
fused I battled stoutly for, the - especially, Preble and Stevens, 
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I spoke so often as to extort from Davis the remark, ‘that he hoped 
never to want so good a friend as I was.’” I was glad to see this 
entry in Admiral Dahlgren’s journal, which I did not until the pre- 
ceding paragraph was written, as it is an honest acknowledgment of 
the services of the fleet brigade. It is easy to see that as the number 
of especial promotions were necessarily limited, and each member of the 
board had those who were under his command to recommend, that all 
who were recommended by each commander could not find place. I 
will take this occasion to say, while I believe in special promotion for 
extraordinary merit or action, I think the promotion or commission 
should bear the date of the deed, and that a sweeping promotion like 
that enacted in 1866, at the close of a great war, in which all have con- 
scientiously endeavored to do their duty, is subject to so many contin- 
gencies that injustice is sure to be done to some, and more than justice 
to others ; while it offers no incentive to the young officer engaged in 
the active duties of his profession in the future, but rather encourages 
the idea that “a campaign at Washington is of more worth than two or 
three cruises at sea.” 

In March he was a member of a board on coast defenses composed 
of officers of the army and navy. In June president of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy. In 1866 he received an application from Alger 
& Co. for permission to cast 11-inch guns of the Dahlgren model for 
the Peruvian government, which after some hesitancy he granted. At 
the same time he learned they were using his model in Sweden with 
Rodman’s hollow castings. September 15, 1866, he notes the birth of 
twin children, a son and daughter, named respectively Hric and Ulrica. 
A fortnight later, viz., on the 29th of September, he received an order 
requiring him to leave New York on the 1st of December, and relieve 
Admiral Pearson in command of the South Pacific squadron, and on 
that day left in the mail-steamer “‘ Ocean Queen” for Aspinwall to join 
his new command. He found the “ Powhatan” waiting him at Panama, 
where he relieved Pearson, and proceeded in her at once to Callao and 
joined the remainder of his squadron. 

April 8, 1867, he notes in his diary, “ Heard of a grand row at the 
Navy Department. Dispatches missing! One of them important from 
me. Finally it turned out that the secretary had two baskets under 
his table, one for waste paper, the other for important papers. The 
messenger had been in the habit of using both in making fires! What 
a commentary on the conduct of public business! So they wrote me 
for duplicates.” : 

This may account for so many official dispatches being found on the 
files of the department, of which there has been great complaint. 

On the 24th of June his wife and infant children joined him at 
Callao, after having been detained two weeks at Panama; they were 
brought down on the “Ossipee,” one of the ships of his squadron. 
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Mrs. Dahlgren has given us her impressions of this cruise in a charm- 
ing little volume entitled “ South Sea Sketches.” 

April 28, 1868, a son was born at Valparaiso, which was named 
John Vinton. July 7 his little family left Aspinwall in the mail- 
steamer for New York. July 9 a steamer arrived at Aspinwall, 
bringing his relief, Rear-Admiral Thomas Turner, and at the same time 
time a newspaper paragraph informed him that he had been nominated 
and confirmed by the Senate as“ Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance” on 
the 30th of June. July 14 he took his leave of the squadron, arrived 
in New York on the 23d, and the next day reached West Point, where 
he found his family all well. On the 3d of August he began work in 
the Bureau of Ordnance; on the 10th of August he left the bureau and 
was assigned to the command of the Washington yard at his own re- 
quest. “The secretary expressed his regrets at my (his) leaving the de- 
partment, but would let me (him) do as I (he) wished, notwithstanding.” 

April 28, 1869, his daughter Eva died at the residence of her 
aunt in New York. She was destined soon to be followed by her 
father. Early in July he visited Gettysburg, wishing to inspect its 
historic grounds, and from thence extended his journey into the 
mountains of Pennsylvania with the view of selecting and purchasing 
asummer home. During this little journey he was so unfortunate as to be 
exposed to the violence of a sudden rainstorm on the morning of his return 
home. The railroad ride had to be made in damp clothes, and he con- 
tracted a cold which affected his chest. This occurred in the early days 
of July, and soon after he experienced an oppression on the chest, but 
continued to transact official business as usual up to the day preceding 
his death. He then complained for the first time of severe pain in the 
region of the heart, but declined to call in medical aid. Mrs. Dahlgren, 
however, being greatly alarmed, sent for a physician, who did not look 
upon the situation as serious, but left a prescription in case of a recur- 
rence of pain. 

The last evening of his life was spent in his favorite room, the 
“study,” where, seated in an arm-chair and much relieved of the severe 
pain he suffered, he conversed with his wife until eleven o’clock, when 
he was reminded that, being an invalid, he should seek repose. 

The next morning, July 13, 1870, he rose at his usual early hour of 
six o’clock, and his wife found him seated by an open window when 
she entered the “study” two hours later. She was disquieted by his 
peculiar pallor, and rang the bell to order breakfast to be brought to 
him, waiting to see that the simple meal his frugal taste preferred was 
nicely presented. An egg, a crust of bread, and a glass of"iced milk 
met his approval. As he took the goblet in hand he said, with that 
ineffable elegance of diction he was wont to use, “the clear ring of the 
ice was refreshing,” and quickly added, “ Madeleine, I will take nothing 
more until you go to your breakfast, which you must require.” In 
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obedience to his request his wife left the room, but was scarcely seated 
at the breakfast table before she was recalled by a servant who ran 
hurriedly to say that “the admiral had another attack of pain.” She 
returned in quick haste to find him extended upon a lounge, which he 
must have sought with the recurrence of pain. One swift glance told 
her that some awful change was passing ; another that this was death !” 

At the time of his death he was sixty years and eight months old. 

Mrs. Dahlgren, in summing up his life, says, “It may be said of 
him, without excess of praise, that he was true in every relation in life. 
He was a firm friend, a fond father, a faithful husband ; but his chief- 
est loyalty—for it was held like supreme faith in religion—was his be- 
loved country. Patriotism was with him not merely a virtue, it was 
the absorbing passion of his lofty soul. Formed in the heroic mould 
of the old Roman, he disdained all littleness. When the passions of the 
present shall be absorbed in the future, his ardent love of country will 
be the better understood and appreciated. Those who knew him best 
could best measure the magnanimity of his grand nature.” Certainly 
these memoirs justify to a great extent this eulogy on his character. 

An obituary notice published in the Army and Navy Journal, 
July 16, 1870, three days after his death, says,— 

“Of his first marriage there were born five (seven ?) children, two 
only of whom we believe are living. The eldest daughter, Lizzie, was 
a genuine Saxon beauty, loved for her exceptional loveliness of char- 
acter not less than for her beauty of person. Another daughter, Eva, 
died two months before her father in New York, from a cold caught 
while administering in the cause of a noble religious charity, the fair 
for the ‘ Sheltering Arms.’ 

“ Personally, Admiral Dahlgren was of a genial and modest char- 
acter, and greatly beloved by his intimate friends. He was an assidu- 
ous student, a thorough, though self-educated, scholar in his profession, 
a very fine linguist. His inventive ability was everywhere and all the 
time apparent, aiming to simplify appliances rather than to elaborate 
great designs. The struggle he had to pass through in the development 
of his ordnance was very arduous. The opposition of the navy de- 
partment, chronically against innovation, was at the time he first brought 
forward his improvement particularly strenuous; and many of ,our 
naval officers, who have since given graceful acknowledgments of the 
merits of his gun, were its determined foes at the start. His boat how- 
itzer had been a success long before the department was willing to test 
his heavy guns on board ship. The first ship thus armed was the now 
historic ‘ Merrimac,’ in 1856 ; she had a battery of his 10-inch (? 9-inch) 
cannon, and though he was not allowed to fully carry out his idea 
in her armament, her officers regarded her as the most formidably armed 
vessel of her time. The first 11-inch gun ever placed in a ship’s bat- 
tery was a Dahlgren on board the ordnance vessel the ‘ Plymouth,’ 
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in 1857-58. Our navy has never had a more capable and accomplished 
ordnance officer than the departed admiral. His life was devoted to 
his profession, and particularly to the development of our armaments. 
For all his labors and study, to the credit of his unmercenary spirit 
be it remembered, he never received a cent from his country for his 
inventions. 

“The promotion of Dahlgren during the latter years of his service 
was very rapid. With President Lincoln, who so highly esteemed his 
judgment that before determining upon naval movements he was 
wont to say, ‘I must see Dahl,’ he was a particular favorite. It is 
known that Mr. Lincoln more than once remarked to the secretary, 
‘Well, Mr. Welles, I am ready to sign Dahlgren’s commission whenever 
you send it in.’ ” 

Neither time nor space permit us to give more of the details of 
the admiral’s eventful life. Those who wish to know more must seek 
them in these interesting memoirs, which disclose that, having tostart with 
a good common-schoel education and a fair knowledge of two or more 
foreign languages, this “ widow’s son,” surrounded by poverty, by hard 
study and work, and a faithful attention to the duties of his profession, 
became the recognized leading ordnance officer of his day, chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, a friend and an adviser in professional matters of 
the President of the United States during the four years of our civil 
war, the commander of an important squadron counting at one time 
eighty pennants, and received the thanks of Congress for his services, 
and the commission of a rear-admiral bearing date from the vote of 
Congress. 

We can imagine his gratification on the receipt of these later honors, 
and in this connection I will tell an anecdote of Admiral Farragut 
. which I have often related, but I believe has never been printed. 

I came down the Mississippi River from Baton Rouge, relieved from 
the command of the “ Kathadin,” and under orders to the “ Oneida,” 
in August, 1862, and arrived in New Orleans on the evening of the 
day on which Admiral Farragut had received his commission as a 
rear-admiral (he had previously been styled “ flag-officer”), and had 
hoisted his blue flag at the main, as he was-then authorized to do by the 
law, being the senior rear-admiral and ranking officer of the United 
States navy. I hurried on board his flag-ship, the “ Hartford,” to re- 
port my: arrival, and was ushered into his cabin, where I found him 
surrounded by several young engineer officers, who had called to con- 
gratulate him on his promotion, and holding in his hand a broad parch- 
ment, which proved on inspection to be the engrossed cepy of the 
thanks of Congress which had been sent him. Striking the latter with 
his disengaged hand, the admiral exclaimed, “ Look at that, gentle- 
men! look at that! I would rather have that than my commission !” 
and added, as they drank his health in champagne, “ ‘To think of it! 
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that I should live to be the old fogy of the navy (alluding of course to 
his being the senior officer) ; but you can all be that if you try, gentle- 
men—you can all be that if you try!” At which there was a general 
laugh. Ido not remember who those gentlemen were, but doubtless 
some of them are living who will recall this scene. 

“You can all be that if you try,” is a good motto for the officers 
who are growing up in the service. It was only by patient persever- 
ance, hard study, and attention to their duties that these and other high 
officers, the predecessors of our future admirals, have attained their 
eminence and national renown. It was not obtained by luxurious in- 
dolence or without continued exertion. The oarsman who stops in the 
race to see whether his competitor is overtaking him, and ceases to tug 
at his oar, is sure to be distanced. A man may have genius, but if not 
backed by energy and persistence, he will go up like a brilliant rocket, 


but come down a mere stick at the end. 
. GreoreE H. PREBLE, 


Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





DESERTION IN THE ARMY. 


ITS CAUSES REVIEWED AND REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 


THE attention attracted by a few remarks on desertion in a recent 
article on the United States army by Archibald Forbes, published in 
the North American Review, shows the deep interest taken in the sub- 
ject. It is there stated that two per cent. of the army are in the United 
States military prison, and that nearly all confined in that prison are 
deserters. However large this percentage may appear, it really con- 
veys but a faint idea of the extent of this crime in the army. To 
appreciate the full extent, it is necessary to consider that this estimate 
includes only the deserters from the three-fourths of the army sta- 
tioned east of the Rocky Mountains; the remaining one-fourth on the 
Pacific coast, having its deserters confined at Alcatraz Island, California, 
is excluded, but undoubtedly furnishes an equal percentage ; also, that 
there is to be added a large number confined in guard-houses, Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, having sixty of the same class as are in the mili- 
tary prison, with an equal proportion of deserters. All these would as- 
suredly raise the number of those convicted of desertion to full three 
per cent. of the army. When we consider that even this enormous 
percentage only comprises those caught in the act, and that double as 
many more escape, we may be prepared to realize the astounding con- 
clusion that nearly ten per cent. of the army are deserters! To appre- 
ciate the enormity of this percentage, it is only necessary to suppose 
five millions of the population of the United States incarcerated in 
penitentiaries for a single crime, or to consider that our army of less than 
twenty-five thousand men furnishes more than three times the number 
of deserters that the million inhabitants of Kansas produces of convicts 
of all classes! 

Any one who can throw light on a subject of such paramount im- 
portance can confer a benefit on the army, and it would seem almost 
the duty of any officer favorably situated for a study of this grave 
question to take advantage of the opportunity. Having myself had 
exceptional advantages for a study of the causes of desertion in the 
duties requiring me to read the letters addressed to the convicts in the 
United States military prison, many of which are from the enlisted 
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men of the army, and also to review their applications to the War 
Department for pardon or mitigation of sentence, the former giving 
the opinion of the army towards the criminals, the latter the view of 
the convicts themselves of the crime, I will endeavor to give some 
information from this material. 

The first thing that strikes me regarding desertion, as liable to pre- 
vent a comprehensive study of the causes, is that nearly all those who 
have considered the matter with a view to a remedy have looked to the 
punishment of the crime as the only cure; this investigation proves to 
be a mistake. Certainty and fixedness of punishment may have some 
effect ; séverity has had none. While I have no data giving the pro- 
portional amount of desertion as far back as the old sentences to fifty 
lashes, shaving, branding, and drumming out, I can only express the 
confident belief that it has never varied greatly from its present propor- 
tion except for special and limited periods; at all events, the establish- 
ment of the military prison, which has resulted in the reduction of the 
sentences to two years, has caused no great increase or decrease. 

The authorized maximum strength of the army and the annual num- 
ber of desertions from 1873 to 1880 are as follows : 
1873. en 32, _— sorter: 7271. 


1874. 4606. 
1875. - eyes ; - 2521. 
1876. o ” 1844, 
1877. * 6s a 2516. 
1878. ” * " 1678. 


1879. . 26,289; “ 1965. 
1880. . 26,411; “ 2043. 

[I have not the figures for 1881 and 1882, but there are indica- 
tions of a considerable increase of desertions. ] 

The United States military prison was established in 1875, and the 
new method of dealing with deserters introduced in consequence could 
only have operated thereafter. Since 1874 the percentage of deser- 
tion has not greatly changed. The fluctuations observed could be 
fully explained, I believe, by the variations of the actual from the 
authorized strength of the army, by the care used to obtain a better 
class of recruits, and by the variations of the labor market (high prices 
paid for labor, by enabling soldiers to do better out of the service, in- 
creasing, and low prices decreasing desertion). The statistics given 
certainly prove that the milder treatment of the past few years has 
not tended to an increase of the crime. 

Previous to 1875 deserters were generally confined in certain State 
penitentiaries designated as military prisons, where the severity of dis- 
cipline was incomparably greater than that exercised in the United 
States military prison ; besides, all officers know that longer sentences 
were the rule before 1875, the periods running from three to ten years. 
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If punishment could increase or decrease the percentage of deserters, 
the amount of desertion should be very different in the last few years 
from what it was in 1875. In the days of severe punishment there 
were many thoughtful advocates of greater leniency, now the advocates 
of severity seem to predominate. I am satisfied that neither is right 
as affecting a remedy ; in other words, that the fear of punishment will 
not hold a man to a service he comes to detest. Whatever cure or pal- 
liation is to be found must be sought in a study of the causes of de- 
sertion, Of these the material that has passed through my hands will 
enable me to attempt a generalization which, however imperfect, may 
turn attention into what I believe to be the true direction. 

I would say that the chief cause of the large amount of desertion 
lies in the sentiment of the enlisted men regarding desertion and to- 
wards deserters, but that I believe this feeling to be engendered by the 
causes given below when considering the crime from the side of the 
criminal, This sentiment, as shown by the letters received by deserters 
from their former comrades, is decidedly to the effect that the deserter 
is not a criminal, but an unfortunate sufferer ; that he in no degree for- 
feited his character by deserting, but had suffered a misfortune in being 
caught. He is not looked upon as a martyr, but as one who had taken 
a proper chance and had lost ; that having taken the chance and lost, he 
must of course suffer the consequences. The dishonor, the breach of 
faith, the criminal part of the act does not seem to enter the minds of 
the writers at all. If these letters came only from the privates, it 
would, of course, be properly assumed that the writers were of the bad 
element of the army, and could be no criterion of the general feeling of 
the enlisted men ; but there is a fair proportion of non-commissioned offi- 
cers (first sergeants among the number), and privates in positions of 
special trust, that negatives this objection, so that the correspondence 
fairly represents the general opinion of the enlisted men of the whole 
army. 

Of course, a higher tone should be inculcated, and this by every 
means possible. Any means of inducing a better class of men to enlist, 
such as higher pay, greater comforts, increased opportunity to rise from 
the ranks to a commission, and especially any elevation of the sense of 
obligation, would decrease desertion ; but I hold that the true remedies 
must be sought in an analysis of the causes of desertion, upon which I 
will now enter. 

The reasons given by deserters for absconding are innumerable, 
among the chief of which are abuse by first sergeants, and more 
rarely by company commanders; disappointment at the kind of life 
led by soldiers; hard labor required of them; desire to visit relatives 
and inability to get a furlough, and a thousand others, which will read- 
ily occur to any one acquainted with the service, all of which are asso- 
ciated with discontentment or absenteeism. The absences are generally 
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the result of intemperance, but often from other causes. In almost all 
the above reasons any original intent to desert is denied, this coming 
afterwards, if at all, from the fear of being considered deserters. Thus, 
all the reasons given for desertion resolve themselves into these two gen- 
eral causes, viz. : 

Ist. Discontentment with the service, and the difficulty of obtaining 
an honorable discharge. 

2d. Absenteeism, with the fear of being charged with desertion. 

I wish carefully to consider these two causes, for I believe the 
remedies for the crime are to be found in studying them. I would 
preface the consideration by acknowledging that the utmost discrimina- 
tion is necessary in accepting special statements of particular cases as 
true. Even the truthful man will give a favorable color to his own 
defense, and men who have broken a solemn oath are not truthful. 
Accordingly, I have seldom found the statement of a deserter the 
simple truth. Especially should caution obtain where accusations are 
made against superiors, such as first sergeants, company and post com- 
manders, and so on. It is natural to human nature to personify a 
grievance, to attribute it to some one. So discontent with the routine 
of the service or the regulations leads to a dislike of the first sergeant, 
who communicates the orders incident thereto, to the company com- 
mander who gives the orders, to the post commander who orders them 
given. Thus, while we should by no means accept the special com- 
plaints of the criminals, we may well examine the system towards 
which they point, and which renders the grievances possible. With this 
caution, I proceed to consider the two general causes of desertion. 

1st. Discontentment with the service, and the difficulty of obtaining 
an honorable discharge. 

When a man enlists as a soldier he makes a contract with the gov- 
ernment to serve for the period of five years, a contract sealed by a 
solemn oath. Everything should be done to make him comprehend 
his obligation, and to understand that a breach of the contract is a crime, 
a dishonor, a disgrace. The way to do this is not to make it appear to 
him one-sided, hard, unfair, inquisitional, impossible of withdrawal, 
carrying an ever-ready suspicion of intent to abscond. A sense of 
honor must be the chief reliance to bind a man to such a contract, and 
this is to be inculcated by showing him that he is fairly treated. Force 
can never be relied on nor has it ever proved effectual. To have any 
effect, a larger force would be required than could be spared. I have 
known men to desert when hundreds of miles through a dangerous In- 
dian country had to be traversed to reach a settlement. Such men are 
hardly to be deterred by fear. In fact, force has been tried and failed. 
Why not try an easy, honorable exit either on the English plan of the 
payment of a fixed sum, or reimbursing the government for its expenses, 
or some other method if better can be devised ? 
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Let us look at the position of those enlisting, to see if reasons do not 
exist for some relaxation of our rigid rules. Our deserters, except the 
incorrigible class known in the military prison as “repeaters,” come 
from recruits enlisted at the recruiting rendezvous in the east. Such a 
man, knowing nothing of our service, has probably been inspired to 
enlist by ideas of the excitement and glory of the soldier’s life. His 
father may have been a soldier in the patriotic days of the war, or he 
may have heard or read glowing accounts of the military life. He may 
judge by what he sees of the life at a rendezvous ; he may be dissatisfied 
with his trade or labor, and seek to better himself, and so decides to 
enlist in the army. It is hardly possible that he should clearly under- 
stand what he is entering upon, however carefully the recruiting officer 
may endeavor to explain the nature of the service. 

A large number in this way enlist and are sent to frontier posts. 
The seeker after excitement and glory is put to labor, the mechanic at 
his trade, the seeker after ease at hard work. (I am not arguing against 
the system of making soldiers laborers, mechanics, etc., but endeavor- 
ing to explain the discontent.) Many such men grow to like the life 
and follow it as good soldiers; but is it unnatural that others, finding 
themselves mistaken in their notions, become discontented, and desire to 
withdraw? Here comes the point; in most cases it is impossible to 
withdraw honorably. The few who, through influence, can do so only 
add to the discontent of the mass who cannot. The laborer finds him- 
self at labor, the mechanic at his trade earning less wages, the aspirant 
for military glory at hard work, with no glory, while our rigid rules 
stand as the walls of a prison around them, leaving absolutely no outlet. 
The statements of deserters are full of such pictures. 

Under these circumstances the man becomes discontented and broods 
over his mistake, is possibly unfitted for the life and blames the service 
for it, gets at outs with his officers, breaks the rules, gets in the guard- 
house, and makes naturally an unwilling soldier. Now an unwilling 
soldier is a bad soldier, but not necessarily a bad man. An easy means 
of escape by the payment of a fixed sum, or of his cost to the govern- 
ment, might induce such a man to save for the purpose of being dis- 
charged, and so there might be engendered thrift that would render him 
capable of being a good citizen, or he might, in the very effort to get 
discharged, have time to become reconciled to the service, and so become 
a good soldier. This would seem the natural American way, in accord 
with the system of voluntary enlistment and with the character of the 
people. No escape existing for the discontented man and unwilling 
soldier, and seeing it a frequent means, he deserts, and is ruined in char- 
acter, is dishonored and disgraced. Why should not those who find 
themselves so naturally mistaken be allowed to withdraw honorably ? 
In times of peace it is not difficult to get recruits. There can certainly 
be found sufficient willing men for our small peace army, and the great 
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war proved what numbers the patriotism of the nation can supply for 
war. I believe it would be the best of policy to allow men thus discon- 
tented to withdraw on easy conditions. The English system, allowing 
discharge on the payment of one hundred dollars, may not be the best 
plan, but it is better than none. I am satisfied that some of this class 
would be glad to pay the hundred dollars, or to reimburse the govern- 
ment for all expenses to attain the privilege of leaving the service hon- 
orably, and so save a percentage of desertion. Some better means may 
be suggested, otherwise the efficacy of this plan might be tested. It 
would show the government to be reasonable toward the discontented 
class, and lessen the tendency among others to sympathize with those 
deserting on this account, and so cause desertion to be condemned and 
the feeling of the army towards deserters improved. 

Let us now consider the other general cause of desertion. 

2d. Absenteeism, with the fear of being charged with desertion. 

I am satisfied that I am here dealing with the most general cause 
of desertion from the army, and that should this be made clear and the 
proper remedies applied it would result in the salvation of a numerous 
class who have heretofore been dishonored criminals. From numerous 
statements of deserters in their applications to the War Department, I 
am convinced that there is a radical mistake in our general dealings 
with abseenteeism, as well as in the action of courts-martial towards 
this class of offenses. That is to say, that a large number of soldiers 
who carelessly absent themselves, or go on a drunken “spree” for a few 
days, are turned into deserters by the fear arising from the fact that 
desertion is so frequently confounded with these absences. There is a 
wide distinction between the absentees from drunkenness and other 
causes and deserters. The convicts’ prison is no place for the former 
class, while it is for the latter. The distinction may not fail to strike 
the minds of the commissioned officers, but it should be made equally 
plain to the less discriminating enlisted men, and it is assuredly not 
sufficiently clear to the latter. I fear that our courts-martial by a too- 
ready liability to infer an intent to desert are partially responsible for 
the obscurity in the minds of the soldiers, I would be far from im- 
puting any, even the slightest intentional injustice to officers doing this 
disagreeable though important duty, for I know the conscientiousness and 
scrupulous honesty with which it is performed ; still I cannot fail to see 
that this tendency to an over-ready inference of intent to desert exists 
in courts, nor is it certain that it is not aided, even engendered, by all 
the authorities on military law by which courts are guided. It is, in 
fact, a case where the acknowledged difficulty in proving an intent 
causes its existence to be assumed, overrides the presumption of inno- 
cence, and leads to the consideration of but one side of the matter. It 
is entirely forgotten that intent is as difficult to disprove as to prove. 
That this evil is recognized to some extent by the War Department is 
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seen by the order requiring that in trials for desertion the court will 
consider the plea as “not guilty” whenever in the defense there is a 
denial of intent to desert. This order was based on the very material 
on which these remarks are founded ; that it is insufficient is shown by 
the fact that both convictions and denials of intent in these cases are 
about as numerous as before. 

The class of deserters coming under this head are generally drunk- 
ards, or, rather, men addicted to “spreeing.” Most of the statements 
of these in palliation of the desertion run in this way: that the culprit 
took a few drinks and got drunk, that he did not “sober up” for several 
days, and then was afraid that if he returned he would be charged with, 
and convicted of desertion, and so remained away. The statements of 
the ordinary absentees are to a similar effect; that they had relatives 
sick, interests endangered, and numerous other things that are possible ; 
felt that they must go, left intending to return, were away longer than 
they intended, and from the fear of being charged with desertion did 
not dare to return. That this fear is not absurd, or even unreasonable, 
is proved by the fact that it is customary to drop a soldier as a deserter 
who has been absent without leave for three days! While caution is 
necessary in accepting any claim of the kind here stated, can any one 
fail to recognize the fact that our system renders numerous cases of this 
sort possible? It is the system only against which my remarks are 
designed. 

Let us take two cases that our records show to be general, and 
every one will acknowledge to be probable. A soldier“ goes to a town 
and gets on a “spree.” He is with congenial companions, and keeps 
it up for several days, say four. He comes to his senses and considers 
his situation. He has been absent four days. He has been dropped 
on the “ morning report” as a deserter. His company commander will 
generally feel that he has passed beyond his indulgence, and that the 
absentee must answer to a court for what has already been reported 
against him. He may have been in civilian clothing and been seen so, 
Such a man considers, “I will be convicted of desertion if I cannot 
prove my innocence, and I have no way of doing so; I may as well 
desert, as I will be found guilty anyhow.” So he does desert, Another 
man hears that his father is sick, his mother in trouble, his family 
affairs disordered, property endangered, and desires to go tothem. He 
cannot get a furlough, and his affections or interest impel him to leave 
at all hazards. It may have taken several days to reach his destina- 
tion, and after the crisis is passed he considers his position. He has 
been away say a week. The length of time absent will go against him, 
and he feels sure he will be charged with desertion and cannot disprove 
the charge. What shall he do? He, not unnaturally after his folly 
in leaving, remains absent until he is arrested, when he is tried, sen- 
tenced, and one more convict is added to the number in the military 
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prison. Many cases as given in the statements I have read are worse, 
as when such men report back to their posts and are convicted of de- 
sertion, or when, being hopeless, they surrender as deserters. 

Statements of this sort may be, and often doubtless are untrue, but 
will any one assert that, under our methods, these cases are impossible, 
or even improbable? I think not. 

The cases mentioned form a class of: deserters, and, I am satisfied, a 
large one, which I would wish to see saved, and believe should be saved. 

To consider how to save them, it is necessary to inquire how they 
come to be convicted, and the answer is, by a too ready inference of in- 
tent to desert, and the fear arising from it. The way, therefore, lies in 
doing away with this. fear. How to do this is the desideratum. It 
certainly should be removed, and, I believe, could be without detri- 
ment to the service. I am convinced this fear prevents more absentees 
from returning than the fear of punishment keeps soldiers from de- 
serting. ‘To the end in view I would suggest two means,—first, to do 
away with any question of desertion where the absentee voluntarily 
comes back within a reasonable time, say ten days; second, to accept 
every reasonable explanation of absence tending to show that the soldier 
did not intend to desert however long the period of absence. Thus if 
a soldier goes without leave to visit his family and returns in a month 
or so, let him feel that he can do so without being convicted of deser- 
tion. It may be said that this would tempt men to more frequent 
absences. Perhaps it would cause more unauthorized absences, but 
fewer desertions, which is a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
It would tend, at any rate, more clearly to separate the two offenses 
and allay the fear of conviction in the minds of absentees which so 
swells the number of deserters. It would assimilate the position of 
the absent soldier to that of the absent officer, who need never fear 
being charged with desertion however long the time of absence. I 
would make the offense, in almost all cases, what it generally is in re- 
ality, “ absence without leave.” The rules might be still further relaxed 
so as to extend to those cases where a soldier goes away intending to 
desert, but reconsiders the intention and voluntarily returns, and let 
this be looked upon as intent to commit murder, larceny, etc., without 
the act. This would make it extremely difficult to prove desertion, it 
will be said, and many criminals might escape full punishment. It 
could scarcely be made more difficult to convict than it is now to escape 
conviction, judging from the records of courts in trials for desertion. 
It seems, at least as a matter of simple justice to the large class who 
claim ignorantly to plead guilty to desertion, that the record of trial 
should show that the accused was plainly asked, “ Did you intend to 
desert, did you intend never to return?” and where the intention to re- 
turn is affirmed the record should further show, in case of conviction, 
that the intent to desert is proved beyond a reasonable doubt. 
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I hold that our present practice does injustice to the soldier, if not 
directly, at least by the fear inspired in the minds of absentees. The 
idea is to make it generally deemed a most unusual thing that a soldier 
should violate his solemn oath, and that this will not be presumed until 
every other reasonable hypothesis is found to be untenable. We would 
certainly lose by this method those who have no regard for the oath, 
but these we lose any way, while we would save many who are now 
deserters through the fear of being considered such. After separating 
thus the absentees from the deserters, it will be easy to deal with the 
former. “ Absence without leave” is one of the simplest and most 
easily managed of all offenses; desertion the most complicated and 
difficult. There could, at all events, be little harm in trying this course, 
for the conviction and punishment of deserters, on which so much care 
and thought have been expended, have proved of little practical benefit. 
The deserter serves his sentence, re-enlists, deserts again (as I shall 
presently show), leaving the problem as before, and the army nearly 
ten per cent. of deserters. 

Having stated the general causes of desertion and suggested 
remedies, I can only hope that it may lead to a study of the ques- 
tion from this new stand-point, and result in clearer views and surer 
remedies, 

In pursuing the subject beyond my limits,.it certainly might strike 
one that a recruiting service which sends into the army a class of men 
such a large percentage of whom turn out badly, must be wrong in 
theory or imperfectly carried out (its rules are assuredly of sufficient 
rigor), and that improvement in one or the other respect is possible. 

These ideas all tend to a relaxation of the rules of dealing with sol- 
diers in regard to desertion ; to the assumption that they do not gener- 
ally intend to do wrong; that they are well-meaning, honest men in 
the main, and that their superiors so regard them. Such trust and 
confidence ought to have its effect and tend to make them condemn 
those violating the trust ; to inspire them with a stricter sense of honor, 
and so elevate the general sentiment of soldiers towards deserters of 
which I have spoken. 

All the above remarks, it will be observed, refer to soldiers uncon- 
victed of desertion. I wish now to turn for a moment to the convicts. 
The method of dealing with this class would seem to be as impolitic 
and wrong on the side of leniency as in the other case on the side of se- 
verity. In other words, we begin the reformation after utter ruin, apply 
remedies after the disease is mortal. When a man has once been con- 
victed of desertion he can never be fitted to enter the army again, and 
that conviction should be a bar to his ever re-entering the service. He 
may repent and reform, so as to make a good citizen (and the trade he 
may learn or habit of labor acquire in the military prison may aid him), 
_ but never a good soldier. This, at least, is so universal a rule that a few 
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rare exceptions should not affect it. A deserter has violated a solemn 
oath, an oath on which the life of the army depends. He is then worse 
than the drunkard who has broken his pledge, the backslider in re- 
ligion. He is rather like the apostate priest, the disgraced minister of 
the gospel, whose repentance can never restore him to the same position, 
but he must seek redemption in other channels. 

The conclusion reached by this reasoning is borne out by the facts 
concerning deserters. After serving their term in the prison many 
enlist again, and again desert, thus forming the class known as “ re- 
peaters.” The ruling of the War Department that a man is not triable 
for an illegal or fraudulent enlistment has brought forth some interest- 
ing developments respecting this class. It is a very common incident 
to have these men surrender for desertion from some organization into 
which they had enlisted while absent as deserters, and it is not unusual 
to have them surrender for several such desertions at one time. There 
are now (September) in the military prison twelve “repeaters” out of 
four hundred and seventy prisoners, or more than two and a half per 
cent. When it is considered that this only represents the number de- 
tected in the act, and does not include more than double that number 
who elude the law, nor the illegal enlistment class, one can partly esti- 
mate the great evil done by granting to deserters the privilege of en- 
listment in the army. They, in truth, form a deleterious influence, 
which is many times multiplied by frequent renewing. It is true that 
good behavior is made the prerequisite to re-enlistment, but some of 
the best behaved convicts are “repeaters,” no sense of honor being 
required to make a man behave well under duress. Nor is it only a 
matter of policy on the part of the government to exclude these men. 
It is really better for the men themselves, because, their desertion having 
proved them unsuited for the service, a total exclusion would tend to 
relieve them of that longing for army life, for its peculiar comradeship 
and convivial fellowship, which causes even those least adapted to it 
to crave it and desire to re-enter it, and would force them into the em- 
ployments for which the steady habits and enforced industry of prison- 
life have prepared them. 

However it may be for the deserters, the policy beneficial to the 
army would be to have them looked upon as infectious, to be avoided 
at any sacrifice, to be forbidden entrance on any terms, to be discharged 
at once whenever and wherever found and whatever their character. 
It should be made the solemn duty of every officer and soldier to report 
all clandestinely entering as soon as discovered, and a reward should be 
paid for their detection. Whatever may be thought of my views of 
the causes of, and remedies for desertion, I am confident that a large 
majority of army officers will agree with me on the proposed treatment 
of deserters. 

In conclusion, I would ask whether the law as it now stands may 
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not fairly be interpreted to secure the total exclusion of deserters from 
enlistment in the army. 

The law bearing on this point is found in the following sections of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States: 

Sec. 1118 (under Organization of the Army): 

“ No minor under the age of sixteen, no insane or intoxicated per- 
son, no deserter from the military service of the United States, and no 
person who has been convicted of [any criminal offense] [a felony] 
shall be enlisted or mustered into the military service.” 

Sec. 1352 (under Military Prison) : 

“The commandant shall take note and make record of the good 
conduct of the convicts, and shall shorten the daily time of hard labor 
for those who, by their obedience, honesty, industry, or general good 
conduct, earn such favors; and the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to remit, in part, the sentences of such convicts, and to give 
them an honorable restoration to duty in case the same is merited.” 

It. will be observed that the law in Sec. 1118, Revised Statutes, 
positively forbids the enlistment of a deserter, while Sec. 1352 author- 
izes and directs, under certain circumstances, “an honorable restoration 
to duty in case the same is merited.” 

Now would not “an honorable restoration to duty” seem to mean 
only such a complete pardon as would undo the entire sentence of the 
deserter and restore him to the company and regiment to which he be- 
longed before trial? Should this be construed to mean a permission 


to enlist following the expiration of a sentence, part of which is a dishon- 
orable discharge, which enlistment places him in an entirely new status 
in the service ? 


J. W. Pope, 
First Lieutenant Fifth Infantry, 
Adjutant of the Military Prison. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 1. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 


(Continued from page 676, vol. vii.) 


XVII. (Continued.) 


““Senp Sergeant Winser here with the scouts,” is the low-toned 
order that falls from the captain’s lips, as he and Mr. Truscott stand, 
watch in hand, under the tall cottonwood at the edge of the glade; and, 
obedient to the summons, a tall, splendidly-built soldier with bronzed 
face, clear-cut features, and dark, thoughtful eyes, steps forward, and, 
quietly saluting, stands in silence before hiscommander. Following him 
come a dozen Apache scouts, their coarse, matted hair, bead-like, glitter- 
ing eyes, and snaky movements giving them, despite their temporary and 
enforced allegiance, an indefinable something that makes the beholder 
wary and distrustful. These fellows, though, have been proved in 
many a trying scout and skirmish through the mountains, and their 
strange Apache names have long since been dropped for the shorter, 
less romantic, but far more pronounceable titles given by their soldier 
comrades. Toydéh has become Pop-corn, Kithaymi, Hopkin (after a 
discharged soldier to whom he had become strongly attached). Toma- 
wirecha is “ Whisky,” though he knows not the taste of the article, 
and a villainous-looking young scamp of a savage, with the appalling 
name of Ulnydékoshorah, is dubbed Jocko for short. And here, too, is 
Arahéiwa,— Washington Charley,—and he takes his place by the ser- 
geant’s side as interpreter, should interpreting be necessary. 

Briefly Tanner gives his instructions. 

“ Lieutenant Truscott will lead you and the scouts, sergeant. He 
found signs six miles down the valley, and we will follow the trail 
wherever it goes. Ready, Jack?” he asks. Truscott nods, throws his 
carbine over his shoulder, and without a word strides off down the 
brook-side. Sergeant Winser beckons to his Apaches, and away they go 
at his heels. Then Tanner turns to his troopers. “ All ready, sergeant ?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“See to it, men, that your canteens don’t rattle. Keep in the shade 
as much as possible. Come on.” And with Ray, Dana, and the 
doctor close behind him, the captain follows on the trail of the scouts, 
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and after them, in no tactical order whatever, but in perfect silence and 
readiness, the men of the two troops trudge briskly along. For a while 
the trail is so narrow and winding that they move in single file, but 
little by little the valley opens out, broader glades appear, the trees 
grow sparse, except close along in the bed of the stream, and soon they 
are able to spread out to the right and left and to see about them. 
To the right the foot-hills roll off northward in wave-like undulations. 
To the left, only a short distance from the valley down which they are 
rapidly marching, high, jagged precipitous cliffs and “ buttes” rise, 
against the southern sky, all dark and forbidding. 

For over an hour they plunge along, and the pace is beginning to 
tell upon some of the heavy-weights towards the rear; but Truscott 
and his Apaches way to the front know well that there is no time to be 
lost in getting on the trail of the Tontos. They must be followed to 
their lair before daybreak. If it be far from the valley whither they 
had come for their supply of water, then every hour will be needed. If 
near, then there will be plenty of time to rest after they get there. At 
last, towards eleven o’clock, some time after leaving the banks of the 
stream, and while pushing ahead among the foot-hills of the tall cliffs 
to the south, the rearmost men find themselves closing upon the leaders, 
and now the command is feeling its way. 

Among a lot of stunted trees, on a “ bench” some few hundred feet 
above the level of the valley, Tanner has halted his men to take breath. 
Out in front, gliding from rock to rock, or flitting about among the trees, 
are the tireless Apaches. The tall forms of Truscott and Winser can be 
seen among them, apparently directing their movements. Every now 
and then a muffled clap of hand or a muttered call brings half a dozen 
of the wild-looking creatures to the side of some one of their number, 
who points in silence to broken twig, freshly-turned stone, or the print 
of moccasin on tuft of grass or ant-heap, then all move on again. 

Before them lies a dark ravine. To the left front towers a rugged 
slope that seems to reach to the skies. Across the ravine to the right 
there rises another, and right between these, into the gorge itself, the 
scouts are noiselessly, stealthily creeping. ‘Tanner motions his men to 
keep back under the trees, and taking Ray with him, crouches forward 
to where Truscott is kneeling among the rocks. 

“In there, do you think ?” he whispers. 

Truscott shakes his head and points upward. 

“They are much higher than this, I take it, and farther in; but the 
trail seems to lead this way.” 

Under the rocks the darkness is intense, and only slow progress is 
made; but every now and then patches of moonlight are found, and 
these are eagerly scrutinized. Two of the Indians, Kithaymi and 
Waw4mecha, seem to hunt in couples. Side by side they crawl along, 
pointing eagerly with their long, bony fingers at objects that seem fraught 
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with deep meaning to them, but that would never attract the attention 
of a white man. At last an opening appears in the rocks to the left 
of the deep ravine in which they are working. A broad sheet of 
moonlight streams across the front, and Washington Charley, his eyes 
gleaming with excitement, his white teeth flashing through his lips, 
points aloft. 

“Got ’em,—plenty Tonto,” he whispers to Tanner. 

“ How far up ?” 

“ No sabe,—mebbe so top,” is the answer. 

“Go ahead, anyhow. Ray, bring up the men.” 

And now the climb commences in earnest. Noiselessly the scouts 
swarm up over rock and boulder, peering cautiously ahead all the 
time, creeping on all-fours to every ridge or projecting point, and 
warily studying the objects beyond before venturing farther. Close 
behind the foremost Indians Truscott and the sergeant slowly follow. 
Back some distance down the jagged slope comes Tanner with the com- 
mand, noiselessly as white men can. In the darkness some one’s foot 
slips, a stone goes rolling downward, and the metallic clink of a can- 
teen is heard, whereat one or two profane remarks are growled about 
among the men, and Tanner orders halt in a whisper. “Take off 
your canteens, men,” is the next word, and they are noiselessly de- 
posited under the trees, only the doctor and his attendant being al- 
lowed to retain theirs. Then on they go again. Twice Ray has to 
turn and caution his men to take it-easy. All are eager to get to the 
front. All know that somewhere, probably at the very top of the 
rugged mountain they are climbing, a band of Apaches are hidden ; for 
only on the summits of these isolated buttes have they of late dared to 
build their rancherias, so untiring has been the search for them, so sud- 
_ den the attack. Presently they come to ledges of rock so steep that 
only by using both hands and helping one another can they clamber 
up. Carbines and rifles are passed from man to man, and slowly, 
warily the ascent is continued, and still, far aloft, the summit stands 
before them. They have been climbing fully an hour in this way 
when the word halt is passed, or those in advance hold up a warning 
hand. Tanner and Ray again creep forward. 

“ What is it, Jack ?” 

“Can’t tell. There’s a deep hollow round that point. Charley 
said wait.” 

Tanner looks at his watch. “ Nearly one,” he mutters, “ and we’re 
not at the top yet. Did you ever see such a country ?” 

Well might he ask! Clinging along the side of this huge spur 
from the main range, his men could look for miles and miles over a 
sea of tumbled rock and ravine, of jagged precipices and stony heights, 
of barren wastes or pine-crested slopes. Softened as it was by the sil- 
very touch of the moon, there yet was in the entire scene the very 
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abomination of desolation. Below them yawned a black gorge whose 
depths no eye could penetrate; before them an almost impracticable 
ascent of rock and tangled underbrush; around them nothing that 
was not savage and inhospitable. Already the keen night air began 
to cut in to the very marrow, and the men huddled together for 
warmth. “ What stops us ?” is the muttered query. 

Back come Charley and Toyéh. They are wild with excitement 
now, and breathlessly the former makes his report. Broken as is his 
English, his hearers readily understand him. They have found the 
hostiles, and it is a big rancheria. “Mebbe so two hundred Tonto. 
No can tell,” says Charley. “Come, captain ; come see.” And noise- 
lessly as before the three officers creep forward beyond the scouts, fol- 
lowing the lead of the agile young chief, who, nearly as naked as on 
the day he was born, knows neither hunger, thirst, nor cold in the face 
of such a glorious prospect as lies before him. His savage soul thirsts 
for war, and here is his opportunity. 

Some two hundred yards they half climb, half creep, and at last 
arrive at a ridge or point, over and around which they are bidden to 
look, but not to expose head or hand, and to preserve intense silence. 
Peering, they see a shallow depression in the mountain. It lies be- 
tween the rocky ridge on which they are crouching and a correspond 
ing ridge some six hundred yards beyond. It is well filled with pines 
and stunted oaks, is walled in on the east by an almost precipitous 
cliff, while to the west the mountain-side slopes abruptly down into the 
depths of that unfathomable gorge. Save the glistening tree-tops and 
occasional outcropping of boulder, all is darkness. Yet Charley has 
said that there lay the rancheria; that in that hollow were probably 
over a hundred hostile Apaches. How does he know? 

Truscott points beneath them. “ Look !” he says. 

The mountain breeze is beginning to sigh through the pines and to~ 
stir the dead leaves among the crevices of the rocks. As a little gust 
flutters the branches below them, from a dozen different points, deep 
down in this mountain fastness, little showers of sparks fly forth, and 
are as quickly lost to sight. They spring from the smouldering embers 
of tiny fires, invisible except from above, and this it is that now betrays 
the position of the hostiles, who, sleeping in fancied security, have not 
a sentinel to oppose to the coming foe. 

For five minutes Tanner and his two comrades study the situation 
in silence. Some of the fires are away off to the left under the cliff, 
others to the right nearer the ravine, more directly in front, and 
around them all they know the Apaches to be huddling. It is a large 
rancheria, very probably Eskiminzin’s, the very one they are after. 

Now come the dispositions for attack. It is too dark for effective 
work down in that hollow, even with the moonlight to aid. Then too 
a bank of clouds has risen from the west and rolled up towards the 
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zenith. The moon that has been of such assistance on the trail will 
soon be totally hidden, and in the darkness that must ensue all the 
advantage will be on the side of the natives, Tanner decides to wait 
until dawn. Meantime, his men must be cared for. None have over- 
coats or blankets, to light fires would be too hazardous. Orders are 
sent back to remain where they are in such shelter as they can find 
among the rocks, while he, with the Indian scouts and his officers, ex- 
plore the ground around the rancheria. An hour’s patient, noiseless 
search results in the discovery that only from their side, the north, and 
for a short space on the west can the rancheria be approached. The 
main entrance or “ trail” to it is evidently from the south, and they 
have come to it by the back way. And now the moon has disappeared 
and all is total darkness. It is impossible to send a detachment farther 
up the mountain to get around in rear of the position of the Tontos. 
The darkness prohibits that, and even in daylight, three hours at least 
would be consumed before they could expect to reach the desired point. 
Eagerly, tirelessly, therefore, they watch their prey. The hours drag 
along, but there is no relaxation in their vigilance. At last, towards 
half-past four o’clock, Tanner directs Sergeant Winser to take his 
scouts down to the right, to feel their way along the edge of the ravine 
@nd get as far forward towards the rancheria as possible. Ray calls up 
and stations his men a few feet apart all along among the rocks from 
the ravine to the centre, while Tanner’s own company under Lieuten- 
ant Dana are disposed along the ridge almost as far as the base of 
the cliff to the left. Very slowly and cautiously has this been accom- 
plished. Hardly a sound has been made that could be heard more 
than a few yards away, and now, as a grayish pallor spreads over the 
heavens above, and the tree-tops rustle in a wind that grows chiller 
every minute, Tanner’s little command, copying the tactics taught by 
long experience among the Indians themselves, lies crouching in readi- 
ness for its spring. Near the centre of the line and in front of all is 
the captain himself, kneeling beside a huge boulder; with him, prone 
upon the ground, lies Truscott ; behind them crouch one of Tanner’s 
sergeants and “ the Kid.” Every man has his orders,—silence, not a 
move, not a shot until the captain gives the word, then one volley and 
a rush in. The nearest fire opposite Tanner’s position seems about 
three hundred yards away, perhaps not quite so far. Little by little a 
wan light is stealing over the scene, and the men can begin to distin- 
guish one another’s features ; but in the hollow no forms are visible. 
Tanner looks impatiently at his watch again. 
“ Quarter-past five,” he mutters, “and dark as Erebus down the 
yet.” 
Truscott makes no reply. His eyes are fixed in the glow of one 
particular fire near the middle of the hollow. He puts out his hand 
and lays it on Tanner’s arm, pointing with the other. 
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Something shadowy and dim is moving down there about that fire, 
Twice it has passed between them and the blaze. Five minutes more 
and the blaze leaps upward, as though freshly fed, and the snap and 
crackle of burning twigs is heard, Distinctly now two human forms 
can be seen, and along all the watching line there runs a thrill. Some 
men cautiously bring their carbines to full-cock and ready ; others, 
shivering ’twixt cold and excitement, look eagerly towards their silent 
captain but stir not. 

And now it is growing so light that objects beyond the rancheria are 
distinctly visible, and along the outskirts of the Indian bivouac before 
them the men can detect the outlines of rude shelters. Once again 
Truscott touches Tanner’s arm and points to the right front. Between 
the trees in the hollow and the edge of the deep ravine a level shelf 
or bench, covered with broken rocks, is now to be seen, and close to 
the edge of the trees stands the figure of an Indian. For a moment 
he is motionless, then, gun in hand, he comes lightly stepping along 
the bench straight to the point of the ridge, straight to where Ray is 
crouching with his men. 

“ Quick, sergeant! slip down there and caution them not to fire,” 
whispers Tanner. “Get him alive, if possible.” 

Then follows a moment of intense strain and excitement. Almost 
every man in the command can see that Indian coming. Every one 
knows that a few steps more will bring him right in among Ray’s 
people. Then what will be the result? On he comes, unconscious of 
danger, nearer, nearer to his foes. Now he is clambering up the rocks, 
now he is among the stunted trees. Bang! 

“Fire!” rings the command. A crashing volley answers, a wild 
cheer echoes along the hill-side, and from their cover scouts and troop- 
ers, officers and men, come rushing into the hollow, firing as they run. 
Of just what follows no one man can give accurate account. A few 
minutes of hot, blasting, raging work, of shrieks, shots, and uproar, 
of wild dismay among the startled Indians, of screaming squaws and 
children, of rallying cries among the warriors, who spring to arms 
and open a rapid but ill-aimed fire. In rush the soldiers among the 
“ wickyups” ; carbine and rifle, revolver and arrow, for two desperate 
minutes are dealing death in every direction. Even in their surprise 
the Indians fight desperately, like rats in a corner; but though their 
numbers are superior, they have no leadership, no organization, no 
time to think, poor devils! In two minutes they are swept from their 
camp and are scattered in flight and terror along the mountain-side, 
abandoning everything. 

For ten or fifteen minutes the noise of the pursuit continues, shouts 
and cries and scattering shots, but there is no such thing as catching 
these fleet-footed Apaches, and the soldiers, fatigued with their long 
climb, and stiff with cold, soon give it up and straggle back to the 
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rancheria they have won. The scouts hang longer at the heels of the 
fleeing Indians, but by seven o’clock the entire command has reas- 
semmbled amid the ruins of the Apache camp, and the fight is over. 

Such being the general features, it is not easy to relate individual 
experiences. All was so sudden, The young Indian who had prema- 
turely brought on the conflict by walking straight in among the men 
was the first prisoner, Ray and the men near him having scientifically 
pounced upon and wellnigh choked him to death before he knew where 
he was ; but in the struggle somebody’s carbine was discharged, and as 
that meant an alarm to the whole Apache band, Tanner at once gave 
the order to fire, and with the supplementary shout of “Come on, 
men !” had rushed down the slope towards the rancheria, Truscott close 
beside him. On the right the scouts and some of Ray’s men had 
worked so far to the front as to be able to pour in a rapid cross-fire, so 
that the resistance to the main attack was neither vigorous nor sus- 
tained ; neyertheless, some few Indians had made good use of their 
arms, one old scoundrel never leaving his “ wickyup,” but quietly squat- 
ting there, drove arrow after arrow at the leaders of the charging sol- 
diers until a bullet laid him low, and one of these arrows had struck 
Jack Truscott full in the breast. 

Returning from the pursuit somewhat “blown,” Mr. Ray en- 
countered his first sergeant and one or two men kneeling by the pros- 
trate form of a comrade. 

“ Who is it?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Kerrigan, sir. Stone dead. Shot through the heart, I think.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Ray, gravely. “ Have we lost many, do 
you know ?” 

“They say two of Captain Tanner’s fellers are killed, sir, and 
there’s three or four wounded. Loot’n’t Truscott’s hit, sir,” said one 
of the men. 

“ Truscott !” exclaimed Ray, springing to his feet. “ Where is he?” 

“Over there among the wickyups, sir.” And, picking his way 
through smoke and smouldering ember, occasionally stumbling over 
the stiffening corpse of some half-naked savage, Ray presently came 
upon Truscott himself, quietly seated at the foot of a tree, looking a 
trifle pale, perhaps, but placid as ever, while one of the men was cau- 
tiously unlacing his hunting-shirt. 

“ What hit you, Jack ?” said Ray, grasping his hand. 

“ Nothing but a blunt arrow, luckily. There lies the archer,” said 
Truscott, pointing to the body of a hideous old Indian lying under the 
rude shelter of branches and twigs that had been his temporary 
home. 

“ You’ve bled a good deal, anyhow. Here, Hogan, let me do that.” 
And, kneeling before his friend, Ray with nimble fingers unfastened the 
heavy shirt and threw it open at the throat. ‘“‘ Why, Jack, you’re worse 
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than a stuck pig, and bleeding yet. Hogan, get me some water, and 
tell the doctor to come here.” 

“ The doctor’s busy, Ray ; you can patch it up easy enough. The 
thing only glanced on a rib, and hasn’t done any harm to speak of.” 
But even as he uttered the words Truscott’s head drooped wearily 
and his eyes half closed, a deeper pallor spread over face and brow. 
Ray threw his arm about his neck and drew the drooping head upon 
his shoulder. “ You must be mighty faint, old man; lie still. We'll 
have some water in a minute.” 

With that he threw back Truscott’s shirt with his right hand and 
opened the torn undershirt. All was soaked with blood. Something 
lying wet and warm upon the broad chest stopped his hand, and Ray 
drew it forth—a dainty, filmy, embroidered handkerchief, dripping 
with the warm current from Truscott’s veins, and in one corner, half- 
crimsoned, half-spotless white, was embroidered the simple name— 
“ Grace.” 

There was dead silence an instant. Then Tanner and Mr. Dana 
came running to them. Ray hurriedly thrust the handkerchief back 
into Truscott’s bosom and held out his bloody hand. 

“ Don’t worry. He is only weak from loss of blood.” And Jack, 
hearing their anxious voices, opened his eyes and looked up with a grin. 
Then the doctor came, and speedily the flow was stanched, the necessary 
bandages applied, and, revived by a nip of brandy from the doctor’s 
flask, the adjutant sat up, while, as Ray expressed it, “Tanner took 
account of stock.” 

Fifteen Indians lay dead among the ruins of the rancheria, a few 
more lay among the rocks in the direction of their flight. Three 
squaws and some children were prisoners, and from them it was learned 
that the band was indeed that of Eskiminzin, that about one hundred 
and fifty, mostly warriors, were there encamped, and that Eskiminzin 
himself had escaped. On the other hand, though a severe punishment 
had been inflicted on the Indians, and they had lost their fastness and all 
their supplies and plunder, Tanner was distressed to find that two of 
his men were killed outright and several quite severely wounded. He 
had hoped by total surprise to have “ jumped upon” the village before 
the Indians could really get to their arms, but that unlucky single shot 
had roused the rancheria, and in charging across the open slope into 
the Indian position he and the men with him had been much exposed. 
It was not altogether satisfactory, and Tanner’s plans were quickly de- 
cided. Truscott with a sufficient guard would convey the five wounded 
by easy marches back to Camp Sandy, while he, with the rest of the 
command, would push on in pursuit of Eskiminzin. Meantime, an 
Indian runner would go back with his report of the engagement. 
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Four days afterward, at even an earlier hour, just as the first trem- 
bling of the willows along the stream announced the stir of the morn- 
ing breeze, two troopers forded the Sandy below the garrison and rode 
slowly up the slope to the parade. A light was burning at the guard- 
house, and others were gleaming in the company kitchens, where the 
cooks were already at work getting coffee and breakfast for the men; 
for old Catnip was a firm believer in the theory that a soldier was far 
more apt to take an interest in the grooming of his horse when his own 
stomach was comfortably filled than when he was suffering for his break- 
fast. As a consequence, stable-duty was not the bugbear in the —th 
that it was in other regiments, where the men had to spend an hour or 
more, shivering and hungry and cross, spattering away with curry-comb 
and brush, and swearing sotto voce at their steeds in the same listless and 
perfunctory manner with which they would have cleaned several muddy 
pairs of boots. In Pelham’s regiment the principal difficulty seemed 
to be that of restraining the men from whistling or singing at their 
work,—a thing which could not be permitted, because it was unpro- 
fessional from a military stand-point. 

Inclining to the right, the leading horseman rode at a rapid walk 
along under officers’ row, under the colonel’s quarters, at an upper win- 
dow of which he gazed lingeringly as he passed ; under all the others in 
succession until he came to the northernmost building. Here he dis- 
mounted, slowly and stiffly, and the other horseman, dismounting also, 
sprang forward and took the reins. 

Stepping to the door, the former turned the knob and pushed, but 
the door was locked. Going around to a side-window, he knocked upon 
the pane, and called,— 

“ Glenham !” 

No answer. Thrice he knocked and called, and still there came no 
reply. Jack Truscott had returned to find himself locked out of his 
own house. 

“Go and ask the corporal of the guard to come here,” he said, 
wearily, seating himself upon the steps and taking the reins of the pa- 
tient horses. His comrade walked rapidly away, and Truscott, leaning 
his head upon his hand, fell to thinking of the strange reception. His 
heart was sore, and vague distress and perplexity had possessed him, 
Immediately after the fight Tanner had penned a dispatch to Colonel 
Pelham, announcing the result of the affair, detailing his plans, and 
requesting him to send the hospital-steward with assistance to meet the 
wounded, whom Truscott was escorting, two of whom were so badly 
hit as to be regarded as in a dangerous condition. Yet, with the pros- 
pect of another battle before him, he could not permit his only medical 
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officer to leave the command. The post-surgeon would undoubtedly 
come forward to meet the party,—so argued the doctor on duty with 
him,—and meantime, carried on the springy mule-litters, improvised 
out of saplings, the wounded would do as well as they could anywhere. 
For three days Truscott had plodded along in great pain and weariness 
himself, and in deeper anxiety on account of one of his men, who 
seemed sinking rapidly. At last, on the evening of the third day, he 
had reached Fossil Creek, where, at the latest, aid should have reached 
him, but aid there was none, and there the soldier died. Taking only 
an hour’s rest, weak and weary though he was, the adjutant decided to 
push right on to Sandy by a night ride, and secure the assistance so 
greatly needed by the other men. 

Presently the corporal of the guard came hurrying forward. 

“ Who is officer of the day, corporal ?” . 

“ Lieutenant Glenham, sir.” 

“Lieutenant Glenham! Why! there is no light in his room, and I 
cannot wake him.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir. The lieutenant has moved. He lives in Lieuten- 
ant Dana’s quarters.” 

Truscott sat for an instant in stunned silence. When he spoke his 
voice was stern and strange. 

“Go and tell him I am here, and ask for the key of my quarters.” 

In two minutes the corporal returned with the key. 

“Ts Mr. Glenham coming ?” asked Truscott. 

“He didn’t say, sir. I told him you was here, and he didn’t 
answer.” 

“Then go and wake the post-surgeon. Give him my compliments, 
and ask if I can see him at once. Take the horses to the stable,” 
he added to the orderly ; then unlocked his door, entered the dark sit- 
ting-room, and after some fumbling on the mantel, found a match and 
struck a light. 

All was cold, cheerless, desolate. The hearth was piled with dead 
embers and ashes. Even the dogs had deserted the house. On the 
centre-table lay.a pasteboard box tied with ribbon, and the box was 
addressed to him—in her handwriting. 

Quickly he tore it open. Wrapped in tissue-paper lay his silver 
spurs; but with them not a line, not a word. 

When the surgeon arrived, some ten or fifteen minutes later, the 
trumpets were just sounding the first call for reveille, and Jack Trus- 
cott was sitting motionless in his great easy-chair, his chin upon his 
hands, his elbows on his knees, his eyes staring vacantly into the empty 
fireplace. Not until the doctor had called him twice by name, and 
shaken him by the shoulder, did he rouse himself. One glance in his 
wan face was svifficient for the keen professional eye. He cut Truscott 
short in his attempt to detail the events of the past week. 
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“Never mind that now,—swallow this,” he said, as he poured out 
some brandy from the decanter. “I'll send the steward with the am- 
bulance and supplies at once, and gallop down the valley myself after 
I get you settled. Of course no messenger has got in, or we would 
have met you forty-eight hours ago. Now, off with these clothes. 
Hurry up with that fire, Hogan. I want warm water quick as it can 
be had.” 

In vain Truscott protested that he must see the colonel and make 
his report. 

“Tl do all your reporting for you, and to begin with report you 
sick from wound ; and, as I want no brain-fever patient on my hands, 
you'll get to bed just as quick as I can dress that scratch, as you call 
it.” So talked the doctor, as he rapidly and skillfully divested Truscott 
of his blood-stiffened garments. “ Mighty lucky for you that was a 
blunted arrow, man; you would have been spitted otherwise ; that’s a 
jagged tear as itis. What had you on besides these things? Nothing? 
That’s queer! Oh, a handkerchief in there, was there? Of course 
that checked it a little, but not much.” 

At last the process of sponging and rebandaging was complete, and 
Mr. Truscott was snugly stowed away in bed. It had been a despe- 
rately hard ordeal, this interview with the doctor; for if ever a man 
wanted to be all alone and to calmly think over his troubles, that man 
was Jack Truscott. But while he thoroughly intended that his patient 
should be left alone, it was not part of the doctor’s programme that he 
should be allowed to brood over his perplexities and distress, and “ Pills” 
saw clearly enough that the mental condition of the adjutant was infi- 
nitely worse than the bodily. An attendant from the hospital had 
brought over some medicines, and then been sent in search of Major 
Bucketts. The latter came with anxiety and promptitude, and the 
doctor met him at the outer door. 

“Come in, Bucketts. I’ve got Truscott to bed now, and first he must 
be allowed to make his report to you for the colonel ; then I want him to 
go to sleep and stay asleep, and to remain utterly undisturbed during 
the day. I’m going at once to Fossil Creek to meet tle wounded, and 
I want you to see to it that Truscott is kept quiet, and not one word 
of this business that has been going on must be allowed to reach him.” 
Bucketts nodded grimly, and then, with the doctor, softly entered 
Jack’s room, and the two friends gripped hands. 


(To be continued. ) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE report of the Secretary of War is an able and comprehensive 
presentation of the condition and wants of the army. It quotes and 
approves of the valuable suggestions contained in the report of the 
general of the army respecting the limitation of the enlisted strength 
of the army, the providing for the designation of some one officer at 
each garrison or post to try soldiers accused of minor offenses, the 
adoption of a system of exchange of stations by regiments, so as to 
more equally distribute the hardships of frontier service, and respecting 
also the erying evil of desertion, which, perhaps more than any other 
subject, now challenges the attention and consideration of all concerned 
with our military administration. 

Each of these subjects is of vital importance to the well-being of the 
service ; and, moreover, though seemingly separate and distinct, they 
are, in fact, closely related. The crime of desertion may be taken as 
the great central fact around which, on our theory, the others group 
themselves, and apart from which they cannot be fairly and fully con- 
sidered. When we are confronted by the startling statement that the 
number of desertions last year aggregates more than fifty per cent. of 
the enlistments and re-enlistments during the same period,—in other 
words, that with seven thousand three hundred and forty-one enlist- 
ments and re-enlistments there were three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-one desertions,—we are forced to recognize the pressing need of 
earnest inquiry as to the causes of, and of effective action in providing 
a remedy for, a state of things so abnormal and disgraceful. If the 
investigation to which this startling disclosure ought to lead be thor- 
oughly prosecuted, we are decidedly of the opinion that it will be found 
that each of the subjects to which we have alluded as prominent feat- 
ures in the reports of the Secretary and the general have a direct and 
decisive bearing upon this great shame and evil of the service. We 
have not now the space or time requisite to properly trace and set forth 
the intimate relations of these several subjects, but will refer those to 
whom the inquiry properly pertains to the exhaustive treatment of the 
subject of desertion by General Holabird, in his recent articles in the 
pages of THe Unirep SERVICE, and to the paper of Lieutenant Pope 
on the same subject in our present number. 
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Recognizing the great importance of the subject, we have devoted 
recently much space to its consideration ; and believing, as we do, that 
the crime of desertion, its causes and its remedy, is to-day the most 
vital issue relating to the army, we shall continue to give it prominence 
in our pages until Congress shall be spurred to providing an effectual 
reform of this crying evil. Our present purpose will be served if what 
we have here said shall help to prompt the military committees of the 
two Houses to the careful consideration of the relation borne by the 
several reforms and changes recommended by the Secretary of War and 
the general of the army to the all-important question of how_to repress 
desertion. 


THE report of the Secretary of the Navy will, we fear, make the navy 
many enemies in influential quarters just at a time when it needs 
friends. The Secretary fathers the suggestion that the Light-house 
Service, the Revenue Marine, the Coast Survey Service, the Marine 
Hospitals, and the Life-Saving Service be removed from the control of 
the Treasury, where two, at least, of them naturally belong, and given 
into the hands of the gentlemen who now control the destinies of the 
navy. The chief of the Bureau of Navigation, who will go down to 
posterity as the foe of the pilots, is permitted to complain that the Sig- 
nal Service is encroaching upon the rights of the Hydrographic Office, 
and these clauses of the report will stir up General Hazen, Colonel 
Clark, Superintendent Kimball, and the superintendent of the Coast 
Survey. Some of these gentlemen are likely to pursue an aggressive, 
rather than a defensive line of action. 

The answer to these observations will be that the Secretary says it 
is necessary to take in all these branches in order to find employment 
for the officers of the service. What the opponents of the navy will 
say in reply is quite obvious. 

Just at a time when a conservative policy was in order these sug- 
gestions of radical changes are made, and as very few people believe 
Congress will endure‘them, it seems to us that the only possible result 
they can have will be to damage the navy. 


HERETOFORE in the conduct of naval affairs, justice was always tem- 
pered with mercy when officers violated the articles of war; but just 
now offenders are brought up and punished in a way new to naval 
annals, and that recalls the days when the great War Secretary pre- 
sided over the military branch of the government. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


THE loss of proofs in transit has somewhat delayed the issue of Captain King’s 
novel, ‘The Colonel’s Daughter, or Winning his Spurs,’’ but it will probably be 
ready for issue by the time this notice reaches our readers, and the numerous orders 
already received for it will then be promptly filled. The price was erroneously 
stated in our last issue as one dollar and a quarter, when it should have been one 
dollar and a half. The indications point to a large sale of what we believe will 
come to be regarded as the most creditable work of fiction recently produced by an 
American author. 


OnE of the most notable of holiday books is Joel Cook’s ‘‘ England, Picturesque 
and Descriptive,’ published by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. Prepared in 
elegant style, and profusely illustrated, it is a comprehensive description of England 
and Wales, arranged in convenient form for the tourist, and at the same time pro- 
viding an illustrated guide-book to a country which Americans always view with 
interest. It is believed to be the first attempt to give in attractive form a descrip- 
tion of the stately homes, renowned castles, ivy-clad ruins of abbeys, churches, and 
ancient fortresses, delicious scenery, rock-bound coasts, and celebrated places of 
England and Wales. It is written by an author fully competent from travel and 
reading, and in position to properly describe his very interesting. subject; and the 
artist’s pencil has been called into requisition to graphically illustrate its well- 
written pages. There are four hundred and eighty-seven illustrations, prepared in 
the highest style of the engraver’s art, while the book itself is one of the most 
attractive ever presented to the American public. Its pages fairly overflow with 
picture and description, telling of everything attractive that is presented by England 
and Wales. Executed in the highest style of the printer’s and engraver’s art, 
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“‘England, Picturesque and Descriptive,” is one of the best American books of the 
year. Price, $7.50. 


Mr. James W. STEELE, who describes himself as a very unimportant member 
of the military brotherhood, has published, through the house of Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., of Chicago, a book under the title of ‘‘ Frontier Army Sketches,” which we 
can commend to our readers as a very interesting and appreciative portrayal of bor- 
der scenes and military life. Its price is $1.50. 


TuHoseE who wish to delight the little ones at Christmas with a gift that, while 
it gratifies the eye and enchains the attention, exerts at the same time a potent 
moral influence, will do well to procure ‘‘ The Children’s Sunday,’’ one of the beau- 
tiful holiday issues from the press of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Another pub- 
lication of the same house, of rare excellence as a holiday book for children, is ‘‘ The 
New Arabian Nights.” 


LizvTENANT Hue T. REED’s abridgment and revision of ‘‘ Upton’s Infantry 
Tactics’’ has reached a second edition, which is the best practical evidence of the 
favor with which it has been received by military men both in the army and the 
national guard. This work treats only of the drill, inspection, etc., of a separate 
company, and the forms of all ceremonies of a battalion. It is prepared from “ Up- 
ton’s Infantry Tactics ;” late Orders from the War Department; decisions by Gen- 
eral Upton; and customs of the service on points not clearly defined in the tactics ; 
it gives numerous references from one paragraph to another; all of which make the 
subject comparatively easy and interesting to the soldier. 160 pages, paper. Price, 
50 cents. Discounts given when ordered by the dozen. 





